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The Creat Seal of the United States. 

It was designed in England by an English Baronet. 
How this came about—read, ‘“Hours with Living Men 
and Women of the Revolution,”’ by Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D., the distinguished historian. * Delightful enter- 
tainment for thousands of readers.”"— Republic, Phila- 
delphia. _Cloth, square, 12mo, illustrated, elegantly 
bound. Price, $1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Pace, N. Y. 





A Bundle of Letters For Sale. 

A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls, written by Miss 
Grace E. Dodge, member of New York Board of Edu- 
cation, and containing a world of sense, practical truth, 
pithy points, helpful suggestions, etc., of intrinsic value 
to every girl, may be had, printed in beautiful type, 
bound in cloth, and sent post-paid, for 50 cents. ** Writ- 
ten in the frank, familiar style which makes all Miss 
Dodge’s talks so delightful.’— New York Herald. 
tae & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 





Illustrations of Southern Life. 

For quaint illustrations of Southern Life of all qual- 
ities. colors, and conditions read L. W. Baldwin’s book 
entitled, **‘ The Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.” 
‘Full of vivacity, humor and pathos.”"—Daily Repub- 
lican, Springfield. Mass. Cloth. Elegantly bound, 
238 PP. Price $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place. N. Y. 





English vs. American Humor. 

A controversy has been continued on both sides of the 
Atlantic on this topic. Read ** American Humorists,” 
by H. R. Haweis, a delightful book full of interest on 
this entertaining subject. ‘* Strong in appreciative sense 
and in intelligent analysis, in the latter quality being 
original and clear.”"—Boston Globe. Cloth, nearly 200 
pages, 12mo. Price, 75 cents, post-paid. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Brevity, The Soul of Wit. 

‘* Lacon; or Many Things in Few Words,” by Rev. 
€. C. Colton, for speakers, writers, and all who think ; 
costs littl and + much. 53 pages. Paper, 20 cents, 
a: ee Funk Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 





Important Hints to Mothers. 

The Chicago Journal with earnestness remarks that 
“it should be compulsory on every young mother to 
read this book,"’ ** Hints on Early Education and Nursery 
Discipline.”’ 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, postage free. 
Funk and Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
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A Gallant Study. 

The ethical status of women under the title of ** Gune- 
thics,”’ by President of Cincinnati Wesleyan College, is 
a work of merit. ‘* A strong plea for the recognition of 
women as having equal inheritence, endowment and 
dispensation with man in matters of religion.”"—Boston 
Home Journal. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Science of Politics. 

The ways and means by which the common citizen 
can become an active and effective part of the Govern- 
ment, etc., are fully treated of in Walter.T. Mill's able 
book, ** The Science of Politics.” ** Timely and valu- 
able.’"— Times, Buffalo. Paper, 12mo. Price, 25 cents, | 
post-free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 | 





Astor Place, N. Y. | 


Sartor Resartus: 
The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufeldrockh, by the 
remarkable and celebrated author, Thomas Carlyle, is 
a book to read. If you have not read it, you ought 


The Mystery of Hewfik Pasha. 


A highly interesting, thrilling, and exciting narrative, 
or *‘ Confession’ leading up to the assassination, some 
years since, of the ex-Prime Minister of the Sultan, en- 
titled ** The Death of Hewfik Pasha,” is a startling and 
,0werful historical romance. ** It is well written, highly 
interesting, not to say exciting.’"—Church Press, New 
York. 12mo, cloth, near 100 pages. Price 60 cents, 
postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





A Flag ‘rom the Battle of Cowpens, 


the oldest relic of the Revolution, antedating the Stars 
and Stripes and older than the Government, escorted the 
President and occupied posts of honor, at the centennial 
celebration, New York, May-June, 1889.—Read * The 
Hero of Cowpens. By L McConkey. “I have read 
this book witr: very greatinterest. It gave me a clearer 
insight into the Battle of Cowpens than anything I had 
read before, and a clearer view of the early perfidy of 
Arnold than anything I had yet seen. The whole book 
interested me.”"—General U. S. Grant. 12mo, cloth, 
295 pp., illustrated ; price, $1.00, post-free. Funk & 
Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





If She is Soon to be Married. 


A wedding present a month or two before the wedding 
isa new idea, but to present the prospective bride at 
once with Rev. Dr. Talmage’s beautiful book, * The 
Marriage Ring,” will be appreciated. It contains 15 
choice sermons covering a wide matrimonial field. 
** Our advice to all is, purchase and read The Marriage 
Ring. It will do you good if you are old, and more 
good i. you are young.”’—Christian Witness, Boston. 
12mo, cloth. Beautifully bound. Price $1.00, postage 
free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y, 





The Indians. 


‘ “A Timid Brave.” The Story of an Indian Uprising, 
by William Justin Harsha, is a book pertinent to the 
times, is highly entertaining and of absorbing interest. 
* Cannot fail to enlist the sympathies of every generous 
heart.”"— Times Democrat, New Orleans. 12mo, cloth, 
148 pp. Price, 75 cents. Postage free. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


How to Return the Compliment. 


A lady friend has made you a present ? You may re- 
taliate with good effect by presenting her with a copy of 
Kate Sanborn’s delightful volume, “The Wit of 
Woman,” a careful and extensive collection of the 
wit of woman, beautifully bound in cloth. “ Miss 
Sanborn’s book is full of stored-up electricity. Its play 
is like that of summer lightning on the clouds, so quick, 
varied and irradiant that one is never tired of watching 
for it.”"—Frances E. Willard. Square 12mo, 215 pages, 
price $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


At What Age Should Cirls Marry ? 


Chapter 12 of Frances E. Willard’s **‘ How to Win "— 
a charming book for girls-—discusses the question, ** At 
What Age Should Girls Marry ?” Introduction by Rose 
E. Cleveland. “Its tone is healthy and true.”’— Rev. 
Dr. Phillips Brooks. Cloth, square 12mo. Price, $1.00, 
post-free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


— 


Drill Book in Vocal Culture. 


The Drill Book in Vocal Culture and Gesture, by 
Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph.D., proves of great service to 
those who earnestly study it. 12mo, paper, 115 pp., 25 
cents ; postage free. “It is o— and inexpensive, 
but omits nothing essential.”’"— The Independent, New 


todo so. Price, cloth, 60 centa; postage free. Funk &| York. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 


Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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A Beetle’s View of Life. 

This is the title of one of the 24 chapters of the book, 
‘* Nature Studies,"’ a series of popular, scientific expo- 
sitions by eminent men. The book is fall of interest. 
“‘Replete with interest and genera! information.”— 
Christian Seer tary. Hartford. Cloth. 264 pp. Price 
$1.00, post-paid. nk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Non Exempt. 

To accidents and sudden illness all are liable. What 
to do in cases of emergency, til! the doctor comes, is of 
the utmost importance. For 50cents you can secure a 
handsome, cloth-bound manua! of over 100 pages, 18 
original engravings, and over 300 indexed subject refer- 
ences. “‘ Admirably arranged. . valuable book of refer- 
ence."—New York Sun, Price 50 cents, post free. 
~~ & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 





The Unseen Universe 
is the title of one of the chapters in the book so many 
poome are talking about: ** The Missing Sense and the 
lidden Things which it Might Reveal.” ‘‘ Readable and 
instructive throughout."— New York Evangelist. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Infidelity Refuted by Infidels. 

Aseries of arguments, strong, undeniable, and happily 
put, condemning infidelity from its own premises, under 
the above title, by Samuel D. Sprecher, D.D., is doing 
good work. * Especially valuable to place in the hands 
of those inclined to give great weight to skeptica) writ- 
ings.''"—Golden Rule, Boston. 12mo, paper, 92 pages, 
25 cents, post-paid. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers. 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Deem’s Birthday Cift-Book. 

Sarah Keebles Hunt has supplied a useful. birthday 
gift in ‘*The Deems Birthday k,” 32mo, 410 pp., 
cloth, gilt edge, price $1.25, plain $1.00, Contains auto- 
graph signatures of popular pastors. Selections from 
the writings of Chas. F. Deem’s, D.D., LL.D., for daily 
use, blanks for autographs of friends, etc., with other 
valuable features. “It is a mine of good things.”-— 
School Journal, New York. Funk & Wagnalls, Pub- 
lishersa, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

“ The Life Work of the Author of Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
by Florine Thayer McCray, written with consent of Mrs. 
Stowe, and her son, Rev. Charles E, Stowe, is A de- 
lightful contribution to the literary history of the 

riod.’"—New York Times. Square 12mo, 440 pp. 

tee) Portrait and other engravings : heavy calandered 


per; ornamented cloth ding, pri .00, tage 
fre. md & Wagnalls, Publi fre, 18 and 2) Astor 
eo, N. Y. 





Haunted Houses, Modern Demons, 

Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Apparitions, and the Atmos- 
phere of Assemblies are titles of some of the chapters 
contained in ‘‘ The New Psychic Studies,” in their re- 
lation to Christian thought, by Franklin Johnson, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. ‘* We have read this book with 


care and think it quite valuable.” — 1 Methodist, 
Baltimore. Price, 75 cents, post-paid. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y 





The One Touch of Nature. 

In “49, The Gold-Seeker of the Sierras,"’ Joaquin 
Miller's book, there is a power, pathos, and humor so 
realistic as to excite and stimulate those latent inspira- 
tions that make the whole world kin. “ Exceedingly 
amusing, and the interest in fhe many characters are 
fully sustainec.”—New /YorA\ Times. 12mo, cloth, 
Price 75 cents, postage free. k & Waygnalls, Pub 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place; N. YY 
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Remington Standard Typewriter. 





Presents the practical results achieved 
by the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the experience 
gained during the FIFTEEN YEARS in 
which it has been the 


Standard Writing-Machine 


of the World. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York 





LAWYERS. 





We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 





E. C. SCHWAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary's 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 


A. A. HUGHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 
WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
S. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falis, South Dak. 


HARVEY & McDONALD, {5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 


McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Block, Vancouver, B. C. 


H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylio 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 


CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
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illustrated 
81 Broadway, New York. 
295 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





The Science of Politics. 

Walter Thomas Mills’ book. bearing the above title, 
should be read by all who desire a better understanding 
of this important science. 12mo, 204 pp., paper covers. 
Price, 50 cents, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


ces to dealers. | 
free. Wholesale prices ers. 





THE LIGHT 


Or, THE GREAT CONSUMMATION. 
By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 


(Author of ** The Light of Asia."’) 


Cloth, square 12mo, 286 pp., illustrated 
with 14 full-page reproductions from 
Hoffmann’s celebrated paiutings on the 
Life of Christ. Price, $1.75, post-free. 
Paper edition, fllustrated with frontis- 
piece. Price, 50 cents, post-free. 


‘As a work of art the poem is almost matchless.*’— 
Lutheran Evangelist. 


‘*The poem as a whole, and viewing it from its own 
standpoint, will never be surpassed in any future 
time.” — United Presbyterian, Philadelphia 

‘“* It cannot fail to fill the Christian’s soul with praise, 
and to fire the breasts of all men with admiration.” 
Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 

“No one can read it without profit.".—Gospel Banner, 
Augusta, Me. 

‘*It will please all readers of poetry and fill Christian 
souls with rapture.”’—N. Y. Herald. 

“About the first great poem since ‘Paradise Re- 
gained.’ ’—Union and Advertiser, Rochester. 


THE EPIC 
OF SAUL. 


By WILLIAM CLEAYER WILKINSON. 


Cloth, octavo, 386 pp., gilttop, rough 
edges, printed in pica type, on excel- 
lent paper. Price, $2.50, post-free, 


Prof. H. H. BoYesEn says: 

‘“*Tam much impressed with the noble simplicity of 
language and the elevation of thought in Dr. Wilkin. 
son's * Epic of Seul.’” 

Prof. A. C. KENDRICK says: 

“ The Christian, the echolar, and the poet are equall 

and conspiciously manifest throughout its pages. k 

, @ time, und a theme of transcendent intrinsic in 
terest, yet presenting no elight difficulties of poetical 
treatment, Dr. Wilkinson has handled with great felic- 
ity and success, everywhere master of his theme. rising 
ever and anon into passages of great beauty and power. 
Mrs. EvizaBeta Stuart Puretps Warp says: 

“It seems to me to have the dignity and reverence 
due to the theme, and the poetic feeling which must 
move a man to sustain such a work ; to have passages 
of marked power ; and a purpose which lifts it above 
much of the verse of our day.” 

Ex-Senator Joun J. ING@ALLS says: 

“* The Epic of Saul’ is a metrical composition of 
well sustained elevation of thought and diction upon a 
Scriptural episode of surpassing interest.” 

Mr. Evear Fawcett says: 

* Shows a keen sense of rhythm, and a keen eye also 

for literary ‘color.’ ” 


Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Lhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system arc 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 


plies the phosphates, thereby re- 





lieving exhaustion, and increasing the 
leapacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says : 

‘‘ Decidedly heneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., saye : 

“A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,B.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
“HORSFORD'S”" is PRINTED 
on thelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 





“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


—_ TH E— 





SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER 


is acknowledged by the best experts to 
be the only perfect machine. It 
has outstripped all competitors, is full 
of new and ingenious devices, and 
has none of the shortcomings or 
defects of the old Typewriters. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


291 Broapway. New York Ciry. 

335 CuestNuT St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
154 Monroe St. CuHicaco, ILL. 

1609144 FaRNAM St., Omana, NEB. 

214 Woop Sr., Pirtsspuren, Pa. 

1627 CHAMPA St., DENVER, CoL. 

11 East BALTIMORE St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
44 Nracara St., Burraro, N. Y. 

407 Powers’ Bock, Rocuester, N, Y. 
77 Woopwakp AveE., Detroit, Mica. 
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POLITICAL. 


THE POLITICAL ISSUES OF 1892. 


THE Hon. Henry Casor LopGe. 
Forum, New York, September. 
ROPHESYING has always been an uncertain trade, and 
political prophesying is notoriously the most perilous 
branch of the art. From the present outlook it appears that 
the dominant issue in the election of 1892 will be the question 
of the free coinage of silver. 

Democrats may say of this that the wish is father of the 
thought because the Republicans desire to avoid the tariff and 
to bring on the financial issue. But this is a mistake. The 
tariff issue is politically dangerous to the party that has last 
put its theories into the form of law. Any new tariff, no mat- 
ter whether it be constructed on free trade or protection prin- 
ciples, is sure to disturb and irritate a large number of inter- 
ests, and a still larger number of persons. The only tariff tha 
is universally popular is that which has not yet been put into 

















the form of law, but still soars in the regions of vague general- 
ities. The unwritten tariff suits every district and every inter- 
est in the country, and its poiitical proprietor is likely to benefit 
accordingly. It is only when the bright creature is brought to 
earth and crystallized in legislation, or in a Bill, that it arouses 
opposition. In 1888 the Democratic party formulated and 
passed through the House the Mills tariff, and the Republicans 
made their campaign against that specific measure, The Dem- 
ocrats were compelled to defend a series of schedules which 
could not be disguised, while their opponents fought for the 
general policy of protection without being obliged to enter 
into details. Upon this issue the Republicans carried the 
country, and it became their turn to act. They kept their 
pledges by putting their principles into law, and no matter 
how wisely they framed their Bill, they were certain, by the 
mere fact of positive action, to arouse opposition. Then they 
were obliged to go to the country when their Bill had just 
become a law, and before any of its results, by which alone the 
attacks upon it could be met, could possibly be fairly known. 
The opportunity for the false prophet was, therefore, unusually 
brilliant, and he took full advantage of it. In the skillfully 
wrought panic which ensued about high prices, the Republi- 
can party suffered severely. During the year which has elapsed, 
the benefits of the tariff of 1890 have become daily more appar- 
ent, and it is obvious that any mistakes in the McKinley Bill 
can be easily remedied by the friends of protection. The bur- 
den of positive action has been shifted. The Democrats have 
the next House, and are bound to formulate their unwritten 
tariff of the platform and the newspaper, and to put it into 
law. The bright angel tariff which figured in their glowing 
speeches in 1890 must give place to the sad reality of a House 
Bill. Their proposed change will mean, like all changes, a dis- 
turbance of existing conditions, and further, the complete 
overthrow of the protective policy. On the general issue of 
protection the Republicans have always won and are always 
ready to go to the country. 

For these reasons Republicans would welcome the tariff as 
the leading issue of 1892; but neither they nor their opponents 
can make it the leading issue if any more exciting questior 
arises. 

It seems reasonably clear that this more exciting question 
has come. There are always a good many people who are 
captivated by the cry of “cheaper money ;” and recently, from 
one cause or another, there has been sufficient financial strin- 
gency to make the demand for cheaper money peculiarly strong 
and widespread. But that which now really forces the ques- 
tion of free coinage of silver so strongly to the front is the fact 
that it has been made a test question by large bodies of voters 
who have been drawn into certain new political movements, of 
which the most conspicuous is the Farmers’ Alliance. These 
movements are not confined to farmers or men of any particular 
occupation. A wave of unrestand dissatisfaction with existing 
social conditions is passing over the country, and has had 
many and varied manifestations, chiefly of a socialistic ten- 
dency. Their intensity and enduring qualities have not yet 
been measured, although it is quite obvious that in their 
present form they show no signs of permanence. Many desires, 
propositions, and demands, some of far-reaching character, 
have been made known, but the one question which has been 
put forward out of the mass, and which is to made the test of 
loyalty and victory alike, is this question of free silver coinage, 
behind which lies the additional demand for cheap money, 
The free-silver movement existed long before the present 
agitation began, and finds support among large bodies of people 
who have no sympathy or connection with the general read- 
justment of social and financial arrangements which organiza- 
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tions like the Farmers’ Alliance are demanding. For this very 
reason, free coinage becomes a peculiarly available issue for 
men bent on political changes of a much more fundamental 
and far-reaching character. Hence, the free coinage of silver 
comes daily more and more to the front, while the opposition 
to it, an essential in making up any issue, is as strong and 
determined as the forces united in its support. 

The attitude and condition of the two great parties tend also 
strongly in the same direction. The Democrats must cham- 
pion free silver, while the Republican party must just as surely 
oppose it. As the foe of the Republicans, and the controlling 
ally of the Democrats, the Alliance can select its issue until its 
power wanes. 

There can be very little doubt that the next House will pass 
a free-coinage Bill; and there is as little that President Harrison 
will veto it in the interests of honest finance and sound business 
methods. As it is not believed that the Bill can pass both 
houses over the veto, the question will be open for settlement 
at the polls in 1892, with the relative position of the parties 
sharply defined by the action of Congress and of the Adminis- 
tration respectively. 

Presidential campaigns may be decided by two or three 
questions, but asa rule they settle but one atatime. In my 
judgment, the great question to be settled in 1892 is that of the 
free coinage of silver. Then will come the tariff and ballot 
reform, and then those lesser questions which concern the 
records of the parties in the administration of the government 
and their policy as to the restriction of immigration. 





FRANCE AND RUSSIA, 
Louis JOUBERT. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, August io. 


HE reception of our sailors in Russia has risen much 
beyond commonplace popular hurrahs; and this welcome 
of the Russians shows once more how much France is beloved 
in the world. Sometimes crowds follow, with a mixture of 
curiosity and frenzy, some famous personage, be he hero or 
charlatan ; in this case it is not this or that man, but France, 
to whom the homage is paid. Noble and consoling spec- 
tacle! Our century which, in the splendor of its dawn, saw 
Napoleon and Alexander the First meet on the raft of Tilsit 
and in the theatre of Erfurt, witnesses, at its setting, overcast 
with storm clouds, the touching meeting of two nations loyally 
united for their own independence and for the liberty of 
Europe. 

Behind these effusions of good-will, however, so spontaneous 
and so cordial, there is a deep design, that of holding in check 
the ambition which threatens the last remains of the Euro- 
pean equilibrium, which that ambition has destroyed. At the 
moment of the renewal of the Triple Alliance, when England, 
too well advised as to her true position to make a binding 
engagement, caresses and looks kindly on the Alliance for her 
own special purposes, it is good for France and Russia to draw 
nearer to each other and not allow their patience to be mis- 
taken for indifference or want of foresight. The Emperor of 
Germany is running about Europe, as though he were reviewing 
his vassals, or as if, like his Brandenburg ancestors, he wished 
to entice soldiers to enlist everywhere. Poor and old, Austria, 
which has delivered herself over to Prussia, 1s a sword of which 
the hilt is at Berlin. The interior difficulties of Austria which, 
at this very moment, at Prague and Buda-Pesth, from being 
chronic have become acute, can only add to her dependence. 
Kkaly, not less sick, is under the same subjection ; the publica- 
tions of Signor Crispi prove what foolish hallucinations 
jealousy of France can beget in some of those ultramontane 
skulls. 

It is fortunate, then, that without any act amounting to pro- 
vocation, France and Russia, keeping themselves strictly on 
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the defensive, have, by way of warning, shaken hands vigor- 
ously. Europe has not misunderstood this pacific manifesta- 
tion ; all the weak States know that, at the present moment, 
they are threatened neither by Russia nor by France. Den- 
mark has welcomed our sailors as she did at the time of the 
bombardment of Copenhagen ; and Switzerland, which has just 
celebrated her sixth centenary in sucha patriotic and Christian 
manner, by displaying a luminous cross above her mountains, 
has received from and returned to France fraternal salutations. 

Is all this a reason for saying that our good relations with 
Russia, created and kept up by so many natural and _ political 
reasons, Ought not to have their limits and reserves? We 
have, as well as this generous and ambitious nation, traditions, 
clientships, interests in the Orient, which in no way resemble 
each other, and which often are directly opposed. We must not, 
for the sake of momentary considerations, sacrifice a cause of 
perennialimportance. Besides, it isexpedient that, in giving to 
our relations with Russia an appearance of intimacy more efifec- 
tive than is warranted, we should not take umbrage elsewhere. 
With the inconsistency of a policy governed by interest alone, 
England has just invited our fleet to end at Portsmouth the 
voyage begun at Cronstadt. And while extending that 
invitation, her Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, scorns France 
and Russia by representing Egypt and Bulgaria as containing 
the elements for the solution of the Eastern question. France 
has done well to accept this invitation, of which she knows the 
value. She has had in the present century a Government, the 
best and most illustrious of them all—that of the Restoration 
—which furnished the example of what a foreign policy ought 
to be. Playing off Russia against England, and England 
against Russia, it found a way to check the ambitions of both 
and make them instrumental to its own designs, leading them 
in its train at Navarino, and, thanks to their rivalries, itself 
bearing the standard of liberation and of victory at Cadiz, in 
the Morea, and in Algeria. Has the Republic the moral 
strength of the Monarchy? We wish so; for after all, it is 
still France. : 





THE EVOLUTION OF DEMOCRACY IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 
Louis WUARIN. 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August. 


LTHOUGH Switzerland long since came in possession of 
independence as a nation, we must not conclude that 
democracy is very old there. The contrary is the case. The 
sovereignty of the State, or the power of each political unit 
comprised in the Federal Union to regulate its own interests, 
in obedience to no one save itself, much preceded the partici- 
pation of all the citizens in political franchises and _ privileges. 
The sovereignty of the people, in the modern sense of that 
term, grafted on the sovereignty of the State, is but a few gen- 
erations old. 

When, at the Restoration, Switzerland found herself recon- 
stituted, the twenty-two cantons of which she is composed 
possesed equal rights. No more sovereign States and subject 
countries; the French réyzme, under which she had lived, had 
put an end to that shocking anomaly, and there was no inten- 
tion of returning to it. 

The cantonal governments were recruited for the most part 
from the old oligarchies, who seized what they could of their 
former prerogatives. By degrees, however, the classes kept 
under, emerged from their political inferiority. 

It is necessary to remark that when these democratic inno- 
vations began, the Swiss people, as such, did not exist. There 
were only twenty-two neighboring republics, summoned to 
meet in a Diet where they voted by cantons and which sat in 
turn in the towns of Zurich, Bern, and Lucerne. The canton 
in which this assembly met became Vorort, or directing can- 
ton, and delegated some of the members of its own govern- 
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ment to superintend, under the name of Directory, the execu- 
tion of measures passed by the Diet. There was then neither 
national chamber nor Swiss Government possessing an exist- 
ence of its own, but only a sort of superior council of the 
contracting States. At that time there was no federal 
politics, 

In this situation the most absolute and exclusive cantonalism 
developed itself. In each canton, however, the oligarchies 
were being undermined by the demands of classes below them, 
The events of 1830, with its revolutions in France and else- 
where, increased the threatening aspect of things for the 
oligarchies. They had to lower the fences somewhat and 
admit a portion of the people to power. The latter, however. 
grew stronger every day, and in the memorable year, 1848, 
the last of the barriers fell. Universal suffrage was established, 
and as the fruit of that an actual Confederation, with, two 
chambers, an executive power, and a federa! tribunal, emanating 
from the Swiss people, considered as such. 

When all this was accomplished the people supposed that 
the oligarchies were out of power for good and all. Presently, 
however, it was found that the people were not so entirely 
masters as they supposed. The heads of political parties, by 
thorough organization, kept the power in their own hands, and 
took the place of the oligarchies. To remedy this difficulty 
the Referendum was established, a name taken from the old 
diet, now replaced by the Chambers, which never passed a 
measure, except ad referendum—that is to say, upon the con- 
dition that the measure should be referred to the cantons for 
which the diet acted, and be approved by them. This Refer- 
endum, which was primarily a legislative veto, was at first 
employed only when the people expressed a desire therefor. 
Certain cantons, however, among them the two most impor- 
tant of Switzerland, Bern and Zurich, thought this limited 
Referendum insufficient, and substituted for it an obligatory 
Referendum, which required all measures of importance to be 
voted on and accepted by the people before becoming law. 

Have al: these democratic provisions answered their pur- 
pose? It is necessary to admit they have not. If the people 
undertake to run the governmental machine themselves, they 
must attend to their business. Now their first business is to 
vote. Every effort has been made to induce the people to 
vote. Polling places have been multiplied so as to have one 
near each elector. The voting has been fixed for Sunday, as 
most convenient for working people. Notwithstanding, the 
voters do not go to the polling places, and the number of those 
staying away has sometimes been alarming. 

The eminently progressive canton of Zurich thought there 
ought to be some alteration in this state of things. Each com- 
mune in that canton is now authorized to introduce the obli- 
gatory vote, and several communes, availing themselves of the 
power granted, have declared that every citizen not ill, and not 
constrained by superior force, must come and deposit his vote, 
under penalty of a fine varying from sixty centimes to one 
franc, Every citizen, besides, when depositing his own vote, 
may also deposit that of one or two relations or friends, upon 
the simple presentation of their electoral card or certificate of 
being authorized to vote. 

Is democracy in Switzerland at the end of its evolution? I 
do not think so. One of the things we may expect in the near 
future is the election of the judges by the people. At present, 
the members of the federal tribunal are appointed by the 
Chambers. There are those who clamor against this appoint- 
ment, They say that the tribunal is too far removed from the 
people and that its manner of looking at things is narrow, one- 
sided, and superannuated. 

Finally, it is very uncertain if the Federal Council or Swiss 
Government will continue to be chosen by the Chambers. 
This method of appointment is strongly opposed by some, and 
it is a question whether in a future, more or less near, the 
Federal Council will not be elected by popular vote. 
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EXTRINSIC SIGNIFICANCE OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN. 


KuMaA OIsHI, A.M, 
Arena, Boston, September. 


ATOW that constitutional government is established in Japan, 

will she not exercise the same influence over the Asiatic 
continent that England has exercised over the European? To 
this three great objections may be raised. 1. The pervading 
conservatism of Asia. II. The prevailing ignorance among 
the Asiatic nations. III. The doubtfulnessas to their adapt- 
ability to the representative form of government. 

To the general conservatism of Asia, Japan was no exception 
until about twenty-five years ago. No rational being would 
have then believed that in the course of a few years Japan 
would become one of the most progressive nations on the face 
of the earth. The revolution of 1867, from which the birth of 
New Japan is dated, was originally a dispute between the 
Mikado and the Shogun for the de facto sovereignty, and not 
the struggle of the lower classes to rise to political eminence. 
The tottering dynasty of the Shoguns came to an enx', not 
because they were tyrannical, not because the people felt the 
special need of social amelioration, but because they saw that 
the Shogunate had usurped the Imperial authority, while the 
nominal Emperor was shut upin his palace and closely watched 
by the agents of the Shogun. In Japan loyalty and patriotism 
meant one and the same thing; therefore, the people could 
not long tolerate this state of affairs. They needed only the 
occasion to deprive the Shogun of his power and to restore it 
to the Emperor. At length the occasion came. The demand 
of Western nations for the opening of certain seaports of the 
country, accompanied by threats of armed force, compelled 
the Shogun to yield. But this step proved fatal to him. If 
the people were opposed to his usurpation, they were still 
more opposed to his new policy, simply because it was new. 
They were blind to the innumerable advantages that could be 
derived from international commerce and communication, 
As a hermit nation, the people looked down upon the for- 
eigners with mingled distrust and disdain. Knowing nothing 
of the Western civilization, they were determined that no 
“ savage strangers ” should step upon the “ sacred land of gods.” 
To them the admission of the foreigners signified nothing less 
than unprecedented disgrace, and possibly more—a sacrifice to 
the ambition and treachery of the “ foreign devils.” The con- 
servative spirit of the people carried them to a pitch of excite- 
ment as high as the exactiy opposite principle carried the 
French people during the Revolution. The Emperor became 
doubly dear to them, because he was a sovereign de jure, and 
because he was opposed to the new policy. Thus the revolu- 
tion which followed owes its triumph to the conservatism of 
the people. 

No more unfavorable condition or time could have been 
chosen for the introduction of the European civilization ; but 
the appearance of some formidable warships, floating the flags 
of different nations, compelled Japan to enter into treaty with 
them. Within the short period of the twenty years which 
passed since then, the nation has undergone a marvelous 
transformation under the magic touch of progress. It is need- 
less to speak of the innovations, social and political, that had 
their culmination in the promulgation of the new Constitution 
—the national pride of the people. The notable point is that 
the European civilization encountered but few obstacles, not- 
withstanding its inopportune introduction, and was soon 
adopted with determined zeal, 

Was the general intelligence of the Japanese people higher 
than that of other Asiatic nations? Is there a peculiar char- 
acteristic among the Japanese which impels them to progress ? 

In some branches of esthetic art the Japanese were some- 
what superior to the neighboring nations, But beyond this, 
thirty years ago a careful observer could not have detected in 
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our people any conspicuous intellectual attainments. Japan, 
Korea, and China had the same system of education and the 
same “classics,” and each was composed of followers of Con- 
fucius and believers in Buddhism. True, Japan was then under 
the feudal system, while China and Korea were and still are 
under monarchy, but in point of absolutism their governments 
were all alike. 

Nor can we find any peculiar characteristic in the Japanese 
people to which we may ascribe their progressive tendency. 
They possess great imitative power, as they have shown in 
their adoption of the Chinese civilization, which they modified 
and made their own, and more remarkably in their recent 
adoption of the Western civilization. Evidently the imitative 
power oi the Japanese was not the force which served to make 
the conservative people progressive ; only when conservatism 
gives way and admiration for what is new is awakened, can 
this power assume its full activity. 

The progressive idea of Japan has already reached across the 
sea to the continent of Asia, giving rise to an event in 
Korea. In December, 1884, the two political factions of that 
country one of which was liberal and the other conser- 
vative, representing respectively the Japanese and the Chinese 
principles, disputed for supremacy, producing a spark of revo- 
lution. Unfortunately for Korea, the Liberals were van- 
quished, but the significance of the phenomenon remains, 
The tidal wave of progress, though repulsed, is not likely to 
to subside forever. Meantime, it is worth while to notice, that 
even under the administration of the victorious Conservatives. 
the nation could not remain aloof from the rest of the world. 
Besides entering into treaties with some Western and Eastern 
nations, Korea is availing herself of European abilities for 
the purpose of internal improvement. 

With the best form of government and under the guidance 
of able statesmanship, it would be within the power of China 
to promote the advancement of all Asia and mould the destiny 
of the world. Yet she is totally indifferent to the possibility of 
‘such a noble mission. The average intelligence of the Chinese 
people is not much inferior, if at all, to that of the Japanese 
previous to the revolution. But the great evil from which 
Chinese intellect is suffering is its bombastic antiquarianism. 
This is not the cautious distrust of new institutions for the 
improvement of the existing ones, but an effort to move back- 
ward and to revive tke ancient order of things which crumbled 
into dust a thousand years ago, from its inadaptibility. This 
antiquarianism also existed in Japan before the introduction 
of Western civilization. 

We anticipate that Japan, the first to develop on Asiatic 
soil the great principle of constitutional liberty, will go on to 
brilliant national achievement, and stand as a beacon-light to 
all Asia. 





THE RECENT AUDIENCE AT PEKING. 


R. S. GuNpDRY. 
Westminster Review, London, August. 


IFFERENT peoples require to be judged by different 
standards, just as certain heavenly bodies require special 
methods of observation. Japan goes ahead at a hand-gallop; 
her progress is visible to the unassisted European eye; whereas 
China moves so slowly that it is only by using a sort of politi- 
cal parallax that we can be sure she does progress. We must 
widen, in her case, the basis of observation. Instead of judg- 
ing by years we must judge by periods. Examined in this way, 
the audience lately accorded by the Emporer Kwangsu to the 
foreign representatives at Peking presents some features of 
general as well as political interest. A comparison of this 
audience with the traditional ceremonies enforced at the 
Chinese court before its vanity had been shaken or its attitude 
of political superiority assailed, may enable us to appreciate the 
significance of the change. The experiences of Lord Macart- 
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ney and Lord Amherst, at the close of the last and the begine 
ning of the present century make very interesting the 
interview just granted to Sir John Walsham and his colleagues. 

All Asiatic sovereigns are pretentious. It is not long since 
British envoys were required to take off their boots in the 
presence of the King of Burmah. Until quite recently the 
Mikado could only be approached in an attitude of humility as 
abject as that required at the court of Peking. There was, 
perhaps, some justification for the assumption of the Hwangte. 
The superiority of China over the nations of her acquaintance 
was so manifest that she naturally conceived herself equally 
superior to the rest of the world, and her ruler superior to all 
other princes. Accordingly all who sent missions were 
regarded as tributaries. 

These ideas were in full force at the time of Lord Macart- 
ney’s mission to Kienlung. He traveled across China, with 
the words “Envoy bearing tribute from the country of 
England,” inscribed on the flags of his boat. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to affirm that until within the last quarter century, 
the very idea of a foreign ruler approaching the Emperor 
except as an inferior would have seemed absurd. She had 
received envoys as early as 1664, but had no foreign relations 
in our acceptation of the term. Those who visited her seem 
to have complied unhesitatingly with the Chinese ceremonial ; 
though a Russian envoy who visited Peking during the reign 
of Kanghi is said to have refused the kotow (prostration and 
knocking the forehead on the floor) unless a pact were made 
for its return, upon occasion, to his own sovereign. 

In Lord Macartney’s visit the question of the kotow came 
early to the fore, but it is a tribute to his bearing and diplo- 
macy that he succeeded in getting a satisfactory audience 
without it—simply bending on one knee, as to his own sover- 
eign. We need not dwell on the results of this mission nor on 
the experiences of a Dutch Embassy, three years later, which 
is understood to have complied with the exigencies of the 
Chinese ceremonial requirements, under difficulties heightened 
by the tightness of the nether costume, but without achieving 
any commensurate diplomatic success. 

The next striking landmark is Lord Amherst’s mission in 
1816. His instructions seem to have been similar to Lord 
Macartney’s, but his experience was widely different. Kia-king 
(or his courtiers) was as rude as Kienlung had been considerate 
and polite. Amherst went by sea to Tientsin, where he was 
hospitably received, but where the question of the kotow was 
at once raised. A screen had been arranged in the banquet 
room of the edifice to which he was conducted. Before it 
stood “‘a table covered with yellow cloth, and supporting a 
vessel of smoking incense, the whole being symbolical of the 
presence of the Emperor.” After nearly two hours spent in 
endeavoring to induce the Envoy to kotow before this simul- 
acrum, the Chinese contented themselves with his promise to 
bow as often as they prostrated themselves. 


At a signal given by an officer, the Mandarins (six, of high rank) fell on their 
knees, knocked their heads three times against the ground and then arose. A 
second and a third time this signal was repeated, anda second and a third time 
they knocked their heads against the earth ; the Ambassador and his suite bowing 
respectfully nine times. 


At Tungchow the Embassy was met by Duke Ho, president 
of the Foreign Board, and the question was again raised. 
Again Lord Ambherst refused the kotow, and the Duke 
“threatened to send him out of the Empire without seeing the 
celestial face.” The Ambassador declared his willingness to 
depart. His persistence prevailed, and word was brought that 
Kia-king would waive the kotow and receive him on his own 
terms. He was hurried forward without rest or sleep, on an 


all-night journey to Yuen-min-yuen, and was told that the 
Emperor would receive him immediately. He flatly refused to 
go until he had had time to rest and dress himself, and after 
being treated with great rudeness, which he repelled with 
dignity, was told that the Emperor, incensed at his rudeness 
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in refusing a prompt visit, had ordered his immediate depar- 
ture. So ended this second attempt to open negotiations 
with a Chinese Emperor. 

It seems the literal truth that the Mandarins are more 
Imperial than the Emperor. It was the continued exhibition 
of overbearing insolence of the provincial magnates at Canton 
that led to Admiral Parker’s expedition and the dictation, in 
1842, of the treaty of Nanking. It was their failure to appre- 
ciate the lesson then taught that led, sixteen years later, to 
the capture of Canton and the dictation, in 1858, of the treaty 
which opened China and stipulated for the residence of an 
English representative at Peking. Other great powers nego- 
tiated similar treaties; and when the Emperor Tung-che came 
of age, the Ministers of Germany, Holland, Russia, and the 
United States associated themselves with M. de Geofroy and 
Sir Thomas Wade in proposing to offer their congratulations 
and deliver their credentials in person to him upon the occa- 
sion. Politics had made such progress among the chief states- 
men of Peking that it was known that refusal would be foolish, 
and that the kotow was out of the question. Tung-che came 
into power in February, 1873, and the following edict in the 
Peking Gazette, June 15, announced that the plunge would be 
taken : 

The Tsungli Yamén [Foreign Office] having presented a memorial to the effect 
that the Foreign Ministers residing in Peking have implored [us io grant] an 
audience,that they may deliver letters from their Governments, we command 
that the Foreign Ministers residing in Peking who have brought letters from their 
Governments be accorded audience. Respect this! 

The locality chosen for the audience was outside the pre- 
cincts of the palace; and while we criticise the remains of 
pretension actually displayed, we may remember that it was, in 
Chinese eyes, a remarkable concession for the Emperor to give 
audience at all to a number of foreigners declining not only to 
kotow, but even to bend the knee. 

Since then Ministers have been accredited to the chief capi- 
tals of Europe and to Washington, and China has learned 
something of the actual facts regarding Western power and 
civilization. Kwangsu came of age in 1889, and on the 12th 
of December last published in the Gazette an edict cordially 
recognizing the necessity of cordial international - relations, 
and appointing an audience for the Foreign Ministers. It also 
stated that hereafter such an audience would be accorded 
yearly. 

The reception in its details was not all that could be desired, 
and the locality was the same as in 1873; while the bald 
announcement in the Gazet/e of March 4, 1891, that ‘‘at half- 
past eleven, on the morrow, the Emperor would receive in 
audience, at the Tsu-Kwang-Ko, all the nations” did not 
attach especial distinction to the event. Nevertheless there 
were improvements in the ceremonial. The Ministers were 
admitted in succession, instead of in a batch, as in 1873; the 
table on which they then had to deposit their letters was dis- 
pensed with, though the hand of a Minister of State trans- 
mitted the credentials to the throne; and the further conces- 
sion was made of admitting the secretaries and principal 
attachés of the Legations to a collective interview, after the 
audience-in-chief was over. 

The Emperor was very courteous, bowing an acknowledg- 
ment, as each Minister, being introduced by name, presented 
his credentials and a congratulatory address; and finally reply- 
ing in most friendly terms through Prince Ching. 

The etiquette observed may still fall short of what we con- 
ceive the circumstances to require; but it marks at least a 
striking advance since the Emperor ranked as the Solitary 


Man, and all the princes of the world as his tributaries and 
inferiors. 





PROGRESS OF BALLOT REFORM.—Twenty-nine States have 
enacted new ballot laws. These laws may be characterized as 
“ good,” poor,” “ bad,” and‘ fair.” Those denominated “ good,” 
are careful and exact adaptations of the Australian system. 
There are twenty-three of the *‘ good” laws, so that genuine 
ballot reform is an accomplishea fact in more than half of the 
States. The remaining six are those of Maryland, “ fair.” 
Connecticut and New Jersey, “ poor,” and New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California, “ bad.”"—"' Topics of the Times,” Century, 
New York, September. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE JEWS. 
Isaac BEHST BENDAVID. 
North American Review, New York, September. 


REAT was my surprise to find Mr. Goldwin Smith, whom I 
had regarded asan amiable, attractive, and accurate writer, 
arraying himself, in the pages of the North American Review,* 
with the persecutors of the Jewish race, and lending the autho- 
rity of his name to impressions at once unfair and unfounded 
regarding the relations of the people of Israel with the nations 
of central and eastern Europe. Todo this at this time is surely 
to gladden the heart of the oppressor and to darken the faces 
of the oppressed. 

Mr. Smith assures us in the first place, that “ persecution is 
not the tendency of the Russian or of the church to which he 
belongs,” and in the next place, that the Jews are hated and 
assailed, not only in Russia, but in Austria, in Germany, in the 
Balkan States, and “even in the Ionian Islands,” because they 
refuse everywhere to live the life of the country in which they 
dwell, or to support themselves and families by produc- 
tive industries. He formulates his general accusation so as 
to compel those who accept his views to the conclusion that 
the Russian authorities deserve not blame but praise for their 
determined effort to expel the Jewish race. To believe this 
is to believe that all other governments should imitate the 
example of Russia; the whole trouble, he he tells us is that 


The Jews are, to adopt the phrase borrowed by Vice-Consul Wagstaff from 
natural history, a parasitic race. Detached from their own country, they insert 
themselves for the purpose of gain into the homes of other nations, while they 
retain a marked and repellent nationality of their own. The Jew is now 
detested, not because he absorbs the national wealth, but because, when present 
in numbers, he eats out the core of nationality. 


But precisely the contrary of this is true. Frederick the 
Great was no lover of Jews as Jews, but he laid it down as an 
axiom that “to oppress the Jews has never brought prosperity 
to any government.” This was not because this prince of 
royal skeptics feared the vengeance of the God of Israel, but 
because, as the shrewdest and most indefatigable of royal 
observers, he had learned that in every State in which they are 
compelled to make their homes the children of Israel, true to 
the precepts of their great lawgiver, and enlightened by the 
wisdom of their forefathers, have always been a source of 
strength, not weakness. He found them everywhere, not 
absorbing, but increasing the “ national wealth”; not “‘ eating 
out the core,” but building up the body of every nationality to 
which they have contributed their vital force. 

Had the Jews “eaten out the core” of the nationality of 
Spain when they drove the Moors ftom the “‘ city of genera- 
tions,” the Jerusalem of the West, and established the throne 
of Alonzo, e/ Emperador ? Where had been the deathless glory 
of the Cid, Rodrigo de Bivar, the Campeador of Spain and the 
bulwark of Europe, but for the Jews of Toledo? What 
Spaniards did better service than the Spanish Jews who laid 
the pavements of La Blanca in soil brought from Mount Zion? 
Does not Mr. Galdwin Smith know that to this day, in Servia, 
in Macedonia, in Roumania, in Bulgaria, the descendents of the 
exiled Jews of Spain still proudly call themselves Spaniards 
and preserve the speech of Spain ? 

The Jews of England, down to the very eve of the Reform 
Bill, used the Spanish language in their religious services, and 
only gave it up in 1829, after the persistent efforts of men like 
Moses Montefiore and N. M. de Rothschild who were anxious 
to see English patriotism encouraged by a complete identifica- 
tion of the Jew, in all his social and political rights, with the 
Protestant and Roman Catholics of the British Crown. Does 
not our accuser know that the wonderful career of the most 


*See Lirerary Dicest, Vol. III., No. 14, p. 369, for digest of this article; also, 
No. 17, p. 454, for answer thereto; also, No. 16, p. 426, for an article from Le Cor- 
respondant, Paris. 
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illustrious Englishman of our times would have been impos- 
sible to him had not his father abjured the religion of his 
ancestors? Benjamin Disraeli was able to enter Parliament in 
the springtime of life because he could take the oath of allegi- 
ance ‘‘on the faith of a Christian.” Will Mr. Smith aver that 
Sir Moses Montefiore and N. M. de Rothschild were less loyal 
and patriotic Englishmen, as circumcised children of Israel 
than Disraeli who, adopting the religion of the English 
Church, rose to the highest place among statesmen as Earl of 
Beaconsfield ? ’ 

Does not our accuser do violence to his own reputation for 
candor when he charges the Jew as a Jew with changing his 
country more easily than others? Are we not now dealing 
with a “ Jewish question” the very gist of which is that the 
Jews of Russia and Eastern Europe cling to the countries in 
which they have dwelt, and are driven from them by the preju- 
dices of an ignorant peasantry and the autocratic policy of 
governments? It is the characteristic of the race to cling 
to the soil of the land in which it has been planted. For 
this reason the policy of all who hated the Jew has been to 
forbid him to own or to till the soil. 

How can Mr. Smith reconcile his denunciation of the Jewas 
a “ parasitic” creature who “eats out the core of nationality,” 
with his admission in another place that the Jew “always and 
everywhere” has been “a conforming citizen,” who has 
“refused none of the burdens of the State?” 

The real motive at the bottom of the persecution in Russia 
is now, as in 1844 and 1881, political. It is the desire of the 
Pan-Slavist leaders and agitators to expel from Russia all non- 
Slavonic elements. The Jews are willing to be Russians, but 
they cannot be amalgamated into Slavs. In 1844 Nicholas had 
Jewish soldiers in his guards, and admitted to Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore that they were loyal, brave, and exccllent soldiers. Now 
the removal of the Jews is a blow aimed indirectly, but dis- 
tinctly, at the Germans. Many of the Jews in Western Russia 
are of German origin, Through the “ Kahel” all of them may 
maintain intimate business relations with the Jews of Germany, 
and by their existence and prosperity as Jews in Russia the 
German element in Russia, which the Pan-Slavists are bent on 
stamping out, is more or less continually reénforced. 

When we see what great work the Jews of Europe have done, 
in the face of prejudice, persecution, and restriction, what may 
not be hoped .from the Jews of free America? Granting the 
Jew to be only the equal, intellectually and morally, of other 
men, what right or reason has any man to say his presence as 
a citizen in a land of liberty and plenty must prove a blight 
and not a blessing to that land and its inhabitants? 





WOMAN'S SHARE IN RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 
ELLA NORRAIKOW. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, September. 


HE propagation of Nihilistic ideas in Russia received its 
first great impulse from the novel by Tourgenieff, 
entitled “Fathers and Children,” which appeared in 1861. 
Since that time, while much has been written about men who 
figured prominently in Nihilism, writers have failed to show 
the same interest in the women who participated in the 
movement. 

Among the most noted of the heroines of Nihilism was 
Sophia Perovskaya, who sacrificed her life in her zeal to the 
cause of freedom. Nobly born aud highly educated, her 
life’s story was a very pathetic one. Deprived under very sad 
circumstances of a mother’s loving care while little more than 
a babe, she was brought up under the strict supervision of an 
almost brutal father. Her own rank was that of countess. 
When eighteen years old, she was acknowledged to be one 
of the most beautiful girls in Russia, and was offered the 
post of maid-of-honor to the Empress. An aide-de-camp to 
the Jate Alexander lI. was her accepted lover. Sophia was 
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separated from her mother when only five years old, and 
believed her dead until she had reached the age of maturity, 
when by some means she became acquainted with the family 
history. The knowledge then gained appears to have changed 
the whole current of her life, and she determined to be revenged 
on the father, who had so cruelly treated and driven from their 
home the Countess, her mother, and on the government, of 
which he was an official. 

Shortly after entering into correspondence with her mother 
she was introduced into a Nihilist Society in which she soon 
took a prominent position. Her associations becoming known 
to her father, she was obliged to fly to her mother in Switzer- 
land. For some unknown reason she returned to St. Peters- 
burg in disguise, and joined a group of conspirators. She was 
soon arrested, but through her father’s influence was released 
upon promising to leave the country. She soon returned to 
St. Petersburg, and to her was assigned the task of displaying 
the signal for the throwing of the bomb when the assasination 
of Alexander II. occurred. Her father’s influence prevented 
her complicity in the plot from being made known, but either 
because she would not go free while her companions in crime 
suffered, or as some assert, with the object of disgracing the 
father whom she hated, she walked into court on the day of 
the trial, made known her identity, and declared her intention 
of sharing the fate of her accomplices. She was hanged with 
the others. Leo Hartmann, now in New York, and one of the 
participants in another attempt on the Emperor's life, in which 
Sophia Perovskaya also took part, vzz., in the railway explo- 
sion between Kursk and Moscow, says of her that she was a 
woman entirely devoid of sentiment, with her mind filled with 
one great purpose—the rights and freedom of her people. She 
met her death on the scaffold heroically, not a muscle of her 
face was seen to move. 

For heroism and patient endurance, | think, we should give 
Vera Zassulitch the second place in the long list of martyrs to 
the cause of Nihilism. This woman, whom many of the Rus- 
sian people would like to adjudge insane, was moved to the 
committal of a fearful crime, on learning of the horrible cruelty 
practiced upon a political prisoner, one of a group of Nihilists 
to whiclt she belonged, by order of General Trepoff, chief of 
the Russian police. Vera and five others met to discuss the 
outrage, and decided on Trepoff's death. They drew lots 
who should be executioner, and the lot fell on Vera Zassul- 
itch, who,armed with a revolver, obtained admission to the 
general and shot him in hischair. The girl was tried by jury 
and acquitted on the ground of insanity. 

Sophia Bardina was the poet of the Nihilists. Her poems 
were regarded as gems of Russian literature, but they were 
tre.sonable and the singing of them was made a State crime. 
The gift of the muse proved the bane of her existence, leading 
to her exile to Siberia. 

The Lubotovich sisters, Olga and Vera, were young ladies 
of charming personality and many accomplishments, very active 
in the propagation of Nihilism, and incited their male cowork- 
ers to deeds of lawlessness. They, too, after two years impris- 
onment at home, were exiled to Siberia. 

Alexandra Khovjerskaya was another woman arrested for 
distributing Nihilist literature, and after being imprisoned 
many months, was sentenced to Siberia for five years. Her 
friends could never hear anything of her after her term 
expired, and it is believed that her fate has been that of thous- 
ands—exile, obscurity, death. 

Mademoiselle Torpokova, and the sisters Eugenie and Maria 
Soobotin, were also active inc isseminating Nihilistic literature 
and shared the same fate. The two sisters did splendid service 
in the cause of Nihilism, worming themselves into the confi- 
dence of a high official, and through the knowledge thus gained 
frustrating all the plans of General Ignatieff. 

Vera Figuer, who was accused cf complicity in the plot to 
destroy the Winter Palace in 18$0, and acquitted, was twenty- 
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two years old, and the daughter of a high Russian official. It 
was she who planned the assassination of General Strelnikoff, 
at Odessa, which proved successful. For this she was sen- 
tenced to death, but the penalty was commuted to impri- 
sonment for life in the fortress of Schlusselburg, in which 
she is supposed to have died in 1885. Her sister Eugenie Figuer 
was for years intimately associated with Kriatskovsky, the 
manager of the secret press through which Nihilism was pro- 
mulgated. Incriminating evidence was found against her, and 
she too was exiled to Siberia. 

The brave women whom I have mentioned are not the only 
members of their sex who have become victims to the cause of 
Nihilism. The case of Madame Sighidi flogged to death at 
the Kara mines for resenting an insult offered to her woman- 
hood by the governor of the mines is still fresh in the 
minds of American readers. 

Perhaps the most popular of recent sufferers was Madame 
Tshebrikova, who while not a Nihilist had sufficient courage 
to forward a letter to the Czar expressive of her ideas of 
the administration of justice in Russia, and appealing for the 
reorganization of the official system. The noble-minded woman 
now languishes in an obscure village in the westernmost part 
of the province of Archangelelsk. 

Nihilism is a lost cause, the rural population is as densely 
ignorant as at the time of the emancipation, and have no sym- 
pathy with the movement. The agitators fail to understand 
that education alone can achieve the end they are trying to 
gain by force; still we must acknowledge that the women who 
have espoused the cause have the honesty of their convic- 
tions to sustain them, and that they stand out before the world 
among the best and bravest of their sex. 





PRIZE-FIGHTING.* 


OST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 
Donahoe's Magazine, Boston, September. 


HERE are occasions when to be silent my consciencx tells 
T me is toabet and approve crime. The present is one such: 
It is sought to put shame and opprobrium on the face of our 
fair city; it is sought to inflict a deep and ghastly wound upon 
the morals of this community. The citizen must speak, and 
his words must be loud and persistent. The Christian must 
speak. The teacher of Christian morals surely must’speak, 

A prize-fight 1s to take place in St. Paul. The name of St. 
Paul is on the tongue of the bruiser and the gambler through- 
out America; its name as the arena for the Hall-Fitzsimmons 
contest, has, we are told, sped across oceans, even to Australia 
on the one side, and to England on theother. We are, for the 
nonce, famous—famous for our lawlessness, famous for our 
public and enthusiastic patronage of valgar animalism. 

The law of the Commonwealth of Minnesota is to be openly 
violated, in presence, it has been promised, of ten thousand 
people, members for the time being of a high-toned club, pay- 
ing out for the enjoyment of the fight ten thousand dollars, 
trebled, or, perhaps, quadrupled. The law has been explained 
to you; the wording is clear and comprehensive. “ Four ounce 
gloves,” covering the whole hand, or only the palm, do not 
parry its force. You have heard the law. Citizens of Minne- 
sota, I bid you say that it shall be observed. The peace, the 
good fortune, the stability of the State—and the State means 
your homes, your possessions, your very persons—are depend- 
ent upon the magic of the word law. All is safe when covered 
with the mantle of law. Law is the token of civilization; bar- 
barism exists where law is absent; the weakening of the law is 
a descent to barbarism. An instance of lawlessness here and 
there, it will be said, is a matter of smali consequence. Is it 
so? The spirit of lawlessness is begotten; the bacillus of dis- 
ease is sown in the atmosphere; the evil spreads, and the 


* Abstract of the address of the Archbishop in Market Hall. St. Paul, Minn., 
July 2oth. 
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epidemic is right at hand. And when the act of lawlessness 1s 
most public, with the apparent approval of the whole commu- 
nity, men of position and influence abetting and aiding, pesti- 
lence comes at once into power, lawlessness reigns; law is but 
a name to be spoken to in defiance; but a shadow before which 
no criminal intent may quail. God knows we are advanced 
enough in lawlessness; social forms, ghastly and death-breath- 
ing, stalk before us proud and arrogant, laughing to scorn 
municipal and State laws. 

There is reason already for most serious alarm. Shall we 
further enthrone lawlessness on a pedestal of glory, the flower 
of our youth and the strength of our manhood rending the air 
with frantic applause, and the roughs and toughs and bruisers 
and sports of America invited to honor the ceremony with 
their presence. 

Tell us not that efforts have been made to squeeze Hall and 
Fitzsimmons and their trainers into legal form. You have not 
succeeded. And I ask you, were the efforts honorable? You 
call around you professional prize-fighters—and you would 
have our citizens take them by the hand, because, forsooth, 
there is a glove, or a half glove, upon it. You gather into our 
city the gangs of men and women who troop around prize- 
fighters, and you would have us bid them welcome, because, by 
stretching to breaking tension the mantle of the law, you hope 
to cover within its folds the heads of the motley crowd—how- 
ever much, spite of all your good will and your strenuous pull, 
the Achillean heel remains still exposed. Efforts to bring 
criminals within the law are efforts to shatterthe law. Efforts 
to lift up the low and polluted into communion with the 
respectable and law-abiding are promises of lowering the latter 
to meet the former at a half-way station. But it will be said, 
by what right are private citizens concerned in the threatened 
lawlessness? Is not this the immediate business of our public 
officials? It is their business, and it is our business also, 
Officials are our agents; we are the principals, It is our privi- 
lege, our right, our duty, to instruct and exhort the agent. 
Moreover, it happens at times that silence on the part of the 
community is taken as suggesting and approving nor-action 
on the part of officials. They may imagine, and custom seems 
to give a color of reason to their imaginings, that the com- 
munity desires to stamp certain laws as obsolete. I am not 
afraid to lay at the door of citizens, even more than at that of 
officials, the non-enforcement of certain laws. Do we wish that 
at the present time the laws of the Commonwealth of Minne- 
sota against prize-fighting be enforced? Then let us speak 
out, and let our speaking be loud and earnest; else we may 
not be heard. I am very sure many in St. Paul have already 


gone to our Officials, as representatives of this community, and 
have demanded in the name of the community, in your name 
my hearers, and in mine, since we are members of the com- 
munity, that prize-fighting “with gloves” under the guard- 
ianship of the Minnesota Athletic Club be permitted. 

I have naught but praise for the art of self-defense, for phy- 
sical development, for recreation and rational enjoyment. 
Words such as these are often thrown over prize-fighting 
to cover up its ugliness. They have nothing in common 
with it. Prize-fighting is savageism, it is animalism. It islow 
and vulgar. It begets degrading and groveling tastes and 
awakens beastly instincts. 

The fighters are extolled into heroes, The prize-fight is the 
road to glory and distinction and fortune. The lesson to the 
young man! We are too thoughtless as to our responsibilities 
towards others. I am no optimist. I know that, alas! crime 
and sin will remain. But this much, too, I know, and this I 
would proclaim from the housetops, that evil and the paths to 
evil, must not be draped in garments of honor, or encouraged 
even passively by public opinion, The unwary and the weak- 
souled are rushed into destruction by the illusion thus cast 
around wrong-doing, where they might have been saved if the 
hideousness of the reality had not been veiled, or the temp- 
tation to wrong-doing had been hidden away in its own 
dark lairs. If evil must be, let it be compelled to hide itself, 
let it receive the frowns of the community: let it fear to raise 
its head into the light of day lest the law, the zegis of righteous- 
ness, strike it unto death, 
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HIGH LICENSE. 
THE REVEREND ALBERT G. LAWSON. 


Our Day, Boston, August. 
ICENSE is “A right given by some competent authority 
to do an act, which without that authority would be 
illegal.” * 

It is imbedded in law as in common sense, that license to do 
any particular thing carries with it the known and natural con- 
sequences of the doing of that thing. Hence with alicense to 
keep a saloon goes public authority to procure the known and 
natural effects of dramselling ; but these are evil, only evil, and 
that continually. Money cannot atone for the ruin of one 
man, but that one man will be ruined if only one saloon is 
licensed, is both probable and certain. 

License lowers the moral tone of every community. “ Its 
beginning was not the recognition and upholding of a lawful 
and an honorable business, but the preventing and checking 
of the evils attending the free sale of drink. 

_High license is a misnomer. ‘‘High” is the emphasized 
word, but the merit of all these laws is in other provisions. 
‘** The real virtue of such a license act as we have in Pennsyl- 
vania lies, not in the high fee, but in the -estrictions put upon 
the issuance of licenses.” The proposed amendment “reduc- 
ing the fee in certain cities was of no great importance one 
way or the other, for the fee is the least important feature of 
the Brooks Law.”+ In Philadelphia 1,173 licenses were issued 
in 1890, but this year 4,971 applications were made (against 
4,193 last year) all ready to pay the fee. 

High license is a fallacy. That to sanction a thing restrains 
it, is a fallacy in philosophy and in fact. Pure beings in a 
pure world might work it, but it never yet worked so in our 
earth. Here license is vicegerent for that vile trinity, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and serves them faithfully. 
When men lift themselves by their own boot-straps, high 
license wiil lift up communities into sobriety. 

High license is a deceiver,a Mr. Facing-both-ways. Liquor 
dealers support it, for they know when their bread is buttered; 
many temperance people, for they imagine its “high” fence 
will bar out much evil. 

High license adds much revenue, but subtracts more taxes. 
That Christian nations should make saloons toll. gates for 
revenue, and sanction crime-breeding to coin money for cur- 
rent expenses is unspeakably sad. When license fails to do 
even this, when its large revenue is only an apparent and not 
a real increase ; when it robs the State of much larger sums, 
sunk in the hopeless effort to raise the wrecks it has made, 
then high license becomes a blunder, and a crime of the first 
magnitude. 

New York received one million and a half dollars in 1889, 
and spent eleven millions and a quarter on account of crime 
and pauperism, three-fourths of which was directly due to 
drink. A similar balance sheet is shown in every community 
when an honest accountant does the figuring. 

“The revenue argument for high license is worthless unless 
we regard the amount raised as a help towards the expenses of 
the Government caused by the evils of the trade.{ But is it 
more lawful to-day to put into the Treasury the price of blood, 
than it was in Judea? 

High license simulates the decrease but works the increase 
of the evils of the saloon. It is beyond the shadow of doubt 
that high license has made the liquor traffic stronger. A haz- 
ardous trade is made extra hazardous in its evils and extra 
safe from attack. It reduces the number who sell? Yes, at 
first, in some places, but the heavy end of the log is outside 
the bar. It is the buyer who bears the brunt of the mischief. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson says of the saloons closed in Chicago 
they were “the most orderly, the least patronized, and the 


* Bouviers Law Dictionary. 
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least objectionable.” Often two men pool their chances, save 
the rent of one place, and reduce expenses while increasing 
profits. 

It augments the evils :— 

By a greater appeal to cupidity. 

By the greater attractions offered. 

By the greater difficulty of enforcement, 

By the greater control of politics. 

By the greater increase of criminals. 

By the greater difficulty of change. 

High license is a step for prohibition, but it is a step down 
and out, 

It attempts to regulate, that is to perpetuate, what ought to 
be suppressed. You may regulate a dog, but not a mad dog; 
an ox, but not a wild bull. This traffic brceds mad dogs and 
wild bulls, and turns them loose in the streets. The majority 
of the dealers, especially in the large cities, have neither 
character nor conscience; they cannot be touched by any feel- 
ing of infirmity, and they form a community by themselves 
reckless of any interests but their own, A moral appeal to them 
is speaking in an unknown tongue. 

High license is a right royal method if you want a monopoly, 
if you want to intrench the traffic, if you want to multiply dif- 
ficulties in municipal government, if you want to defeat prohi- 
bition; but a very poor method indeed if you wish to destroy 
the traffic and the drinking habit. 





THE AMERICAN TRAMI 
JOSIAH FLYNT. 
Contemporary Review, London, August. 


NE of the eccentricities in American society is the Ameri- 
can tramp. Not much is known of his class, for he is 
peculiarly let alone by the students of sociology and the 
Bureau of Statistics. Yet on almost any summer night, it may 
be safely asserted that with about 59,999 of his co-idlers, he is 
sleeping in box-cars, railway shanties, engine-houses, barns, 
strawstacks, and on the open prairies of the States, with as 
definite notions of his vocation or lack of it as the laborers, 
who, morning by morning pass him by on their way to factory, 
field, and shop. Their life is spent in seeking labor, his in 
avoiding it. For it is the voluntary vagrant who is under con- 
sideration; of the larger class, the pauper class, that wanders 
perforce, and only to find chance to work, much more is 
known, anc written, and tabulated. But what the public 
knows, and apparently cares, about the tramp is confined to 
his encounters with law. He is, however, a most interesting 
fellow; much more so than the enforced vagrant. One must 
live with him to know him, and this the writer has done fora 
period of eight months. 


WHO THE TRAMP IS, 


Probably five-eighths of the tramp class are native Ameri- 
cans. The Irishman, native and foreign born, makes a good 
second on the list. The foreign-born Irishman is not so often 
found on the road as the one born in the States. The Ger- 
man is sometimes a voluntary vagrant, but nevera gregarious 
one, and cannot be reckoned on asa brother in the order. The 
native Englishman is hardly ever met, but there are a few 
well-known Anglo-American roadsters. The Frenchman and 
Italian have never been seen or heard of by the writer. There 
are a few Scandinavians, but very poor ones. Negroes are 
numerous enough as vagrants, but notas tramps. The roving 
bands of Hungarians and Bohemians cannot be considered in 
Trampdom, beanuse they are willing to work. 

There are a few female tramps, more women than girls. 
Boys from fourteen to twenty-one years of age are a popular 
addition to the fraternity. These youths usually accompany the 
older men, and are compelled to beg for them. The antece- 
dents of these children are usually unknown. They have been 
brought up in reform schools and orphan asylums, and drift 
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into Trampdom by inclination. Generally speaking, all tramps 
have spent some part of their life in reformatory institutions. 
This accounts for the fact that so many of them are fairly well 
educated. 

Numbers of young fellows (usually the rougher elements of 
towns) who have heard fancy stories of tramping, and conceive 
themselves born travelers, take the road every spring, but a 
few months experience suffices to discourage them; still the 
ranks of the voluntary vagrants are sometimes recruited from 
these prospecting youths, for some will prove tenacious, The 
genuine tramp ordinarily remains a tramp until he dies. 


WHAT HE DOES. 


Trampdom is a close social organization, and a tramp ver- 
nacular its common property and ‘‘Open Sesame.” In reality 
this peculiar lingo is mutilated English, but one not initiated 
would find it very difficult to understand. Nicknames are also 
very popular, almost all of them having their zoms de Tramp. 

In the States, almost all proficient roadsters “beat their 
way ” on the railways. This is done by different methods. The 
one most popular is riding on freight trains, because these so 
often carry empty cars, which are comparatively easy to board 
and occupy unmolested. On the other hand, when a fellow is 
very desirous of making a quick journey, he will risk the top of 
a passenger train at night. And, once in a while, he will even 
venture his safety on the trucks of an “express.” This truck- 
riding is a difficult feat to perform, and one almost impossible 
for a woman’s endurance; but skillful riders can easily make a 
journey of a hundred miles undetected. Another dangerous 
procedure is “riding the buffers.” The most pleasant traveling 
experience is sitting on the top of a freight train on a summer 
night—the joy of a tramp’s existence. 

The English reader accustomed to European railway laws 
will probably wonder that a tramp is allowed such privileges in 
America. His surprise will be greaterto learn that many of the 
brakemen, and even some conductors, are reformed tramps, and 
are willing to help the members of the fraternity; and even 
those not in sympathy with them will often let them travel a 
good distance fora dime. (A case is well known to the writer, 
of a tramp who rode the entire distance from New York to 
San Francisco on unfriendly roads for the sum of five shil- 
lings.) Inthe South the Negro brakemen draw the color line, 
and few tramps are found in that region, It is in the West- 
ern and Middle States that tramps make the most use of rail- 
ways. In connection with his railway life the tramp carries on 
a regular system of registration for the guidance of his friends. 
The amount of statistics which tramps collect by means of 
registration and intercourse is astounding. 

A tramp would be turned out of the order for working, but 
the sale of bogus jewelry, the practice of tatooing, and such 
pursuits are recognized as legitimate. Petty stealing is com- 
mon enough among them, but abuses of women, and criminal 
assaults are hardly ever committed by these tramps. 

The punishment at present for voluntary vagrancy is entirely 
inadequate. It is only when a fellow has committed some 
grave offence that he receives any just correction. As for the 
gaols, they just meet the tramps’ needs for the winter. Of 
course gaol discipline varies in different places, but the tramps 
are generally well informed on this point. This and the 
county poorhouse are really aids to vagrancy, tiding it over 
places where beggary finds its low-water mark. 

Laxity in the enforcement of the law is another pernicious 
feature. Policemen and even justices frequently order the 
tramps out of town, from which of course they go to another. 

For instance six fellows were washing their faces one morn- 
ing on the outskirts of a good sized town of Iowa. Two con- 
stables arrested them, andthe tramps were soon seated before 
a square meal. They were taken before the squireand charged 
with vagrancy. The squire ordered them to leave town inside 
of two hours, and they left. The squire gota dollar for each 
tramp, the sheriff a dollar, and the two constables fifty cents. 
The taxpayer paid the bill. 

In the South, tramps know scores of towns in which they can- 
not beg a living, and wherever law shall be thoroughly and 
universally enforced, Trampdom as an organization will be 
annihilated. An idle, homeless class is a rotting sore on the body 
politic. It exists because of disorder within, and there must 
the cure begin. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


WHAT UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IS. 


FRANCIS 





CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. 
Twentieth Century, New York, Fuly 13. 


OPULAR attention is now called toward the movement 
known as university extension. Though, even in Eng- 
land, its birthplace, the actual movement is of comparatively 
recent origin, being started about twenty years ago, it has 
already attained to a wonderful prominence. Its aims and 
methods are widely discussed, and there are few persons inter- 
ested at all in educational matters who have not already given 
it their active support, or, at least, signified their approval of 
the idea. In America the movement has been so recently 
developed that its idea and scope is not so widely understood. 
university extension may be defined as university education 
imparted by traveling lecturers. Though the word university is 
used, however, it by no means implies that the aid of such 
educational institutions is necessary to the success of the 
movement. 

University extension is antithetical to common school edu- 
cation. The latter is the education of the child, the former is 
the education of the grown person. More than this, it is the 
education of busy people—of those whose education must pro- 
ceed, if at all, concurrently with their life work. University 
extension is unlimited. Jts capabilities can never be exhausted. 
It belongs to a man’s whole life. School education is limited, 
both as to possibilities and as to the age of the student. 
Another great difference is that university extension teaching 
is voluntary in the truest sense of that word. 

The methods by which such a character is given to a popular 
education may be examined with profit, 

On account of the widely differing classes of people to which 
any system of popular education must fit itself, university 
extension proceeds on peculiar lines. Both those below and 
above the average in education must be accommodated ; neither 
class must be neglected; both must be reached. Accordingly 
there has been established an educational unit—the three 
months’ course of instructrion in a single subject. The method 
of such a course may best be understood by looking at its com- 
ponent parts—the lecture, syllabus, exercises, and class. Briefly 
they are: 

Lectures.—The courses consist of from six to twelve weekly 
or fortnightly lectures, given during the three months before 
Christmas, called the first term, or the three months after 
Christmas, called the second term, each lecture occupying an 
hour. 

Class.—For about three-quarters of an hour preceding or 
following each lecture, a class is held for those students who 
wish to study the subject more thoroughly. The object of 
the class is to give the students an opportunity of coming into 
personal contact with the lecturer, in order that they may, by 
conversation and discussion with him, the better familiarize 
themselves with the principles of the subject, and get special 
difficulties explained. The teaching in the class is conversa- 
tional. 

Syllabus.—In order to enable students to follow the lecture 
readily, and carry away the substance of it, a printed syllabus, 
usually in pamphlet form. is prepared beforehand by the 
lecturer for the use of the students, and sold at a low 
price. 

Weekly Papers.—Questions are given on each lecture, which 
may be answered by the students in writing at home, and sub- 
mitted to the lecturer for correction and comment. 

Examination.—At the end of the course an examination is: 
held by the lecturer, and only those students are admitted to 
the examinations who have attended the lectures and classes: 
to the satisfaction of the lecturer, and have done such an 
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-amount of weekly paper work as the lecturer may have 
required. 

Certificates.—Certificates are awarded in connection with 
these courses to those who satisfy the lecturer in the weekly 
work and pass the examination. 

In addition to those parts of the system already named a 
home study department has been established, by which isolated 
students may likewise reap the advantages. This department 
indicates to the student that literature which he may most 
profitably read. It also examines and comments on such 
papers as he may prepare. 

Students’ Associations.— Where the students organize in one 
body that they may better study and discuss the subjects. 

We have here a system which offers peculiar advantages. To 
the rea/ student, who would study the subject in its details, the 
method of instruction realizes the fondest hopes. 

The university extention system implies a central and local 
management, The central management is the general society ; 
—in America, the Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. The local management is the committee having 
the local centre in charge—but what is the local centre? It is 
some central point in a locality where the neighborhood pos- 
sesses sufficient interest in some subject or subjects to organize, 
elect a governing body, and select subjects which the society’s 
lecturers may discuss before them. In fact, the entire wish for 
the establishment of a local centre and its surrounding organi- 
zation must come from the people. The central body only 
supplies the lecturers—specialists upon their several subjects, 
and stands ready to aid, by its experience and knowledge, the 
local centres. Between the two—the central society and the local 
centres—comesa middle term, the branch society. This is really 
a sub-central society, whose purpose it is to direct and advise 
those local centres lying within its districts. In this country 
the movement has located itself at several widely distributed 
points. Philadelphia is the stronghold of the system, but New 


’ York, Denver, and Chicago have already displayed consider- 


able interest and activity in organizing and carrying on the 
work. The results already attained go to show with what 
success these efforts have been met. In Philadelphia and its 
vicinity last year there were thirty-seven courses given, includ- 
ing two hundred and forty lectures, attended in all by some 
fifty-five thousand, five hundred persons. 





AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
OLA HANSSON, 


Samtiden, Bergen, Fuly. 
i 


N the fall, 1888, I stopped in the Danish village Holte, near 
Copenhagen, to see August Strindberg. The evening was 
rainy and chilly, but a good wood-fire made my hotel room 
cheerful. There was no man I longed more to see than Strind- 
berg—-he who had for so many years led the “ Young Sweden,” 
both as man and as poet. Though publicly stoned and secretly 
slandered ; though exiled and poor, he gathered in his person 
as in a focus all the best power of our home, and all that which 
the last decade has looked up to as the ideal and its future. 
As these facts passed through my mind a sudden knock on the 
door interrupted my contemplation. The door opened, and— 
August Strindberg stood before me. 
There is something Norse in this poet, something like a fairy 
tale. His exterior man bears the stampof a noble mind. There 
is nothing in him of the everyday and the average man. His 


, bearing is truly Swedish, and his figure is straight and vigor- 


ous. His feet are small, and so are his white hands. His face 
| is of a Mongolian cast, and the upturned mustaches reveal 
thick red lips, but these are completely balanced by a phenom- 
enal, high brow, well set in a rich growth of hair. A pair of 
large dark eyes illuminate the whole countenance. These eyes 
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change expression quickly, and as often as an autumn day 
when the sun plays “hide and go seek” with the leaves that 
have changed color in the night frost. 

He was in an excited frame of mind, He had just received 
news from those who led the “ Young Sweden” in Stockholm 
and Upsala, and had discovered that they had placed them- 
selves very cautiously with respect to his most recent literary 
and dramatic undertakings in Copenhagen. 


II. 


In 1879, August Strindberg published in Sweden “ Rida 
Rummet.” The book worked as the fire-bell at night, calling 
everybody out of bed, and it worked also as the early morning 
bell; when people had rubbed the sleep off their eyes they dis- 
covered that it was morning. It was not Strindberg’s first 
literary labor. The book was action. One did not find the 
same world in the morning which he left on going to bed the 
night before. A change had taken place. To understand this 
I must sketch the old life. 

What was the spiritual status in Sweden in the years 1850, 
‘60, and’7o? In what kind of atmosphere did the men live, 
who were born 1850 and thereabout? It was a time dream- 
ing zn’s Blaue hinein, startings, but no realizations. They 
built castles in the air and despised reality; they wanted to 
reap where they did not sow. Politically it was a time of illu- 
sions, big words and no deeds, of promises and broken faith. 
Philosophically a dead belief in authority prevailed. In let- 
ters, it was atime of imitation and living in the past. Every- 
where weakness prevailed. 

Never before did the students play so prominent a part in 
Sweden’s public life as in those days. Their white caps were 
symbols of “ knighthood of light,” “ mastership in the realm of 
spirit.” The students undertook to direct Sweden’s foreign 
policy and its programme was “ the Skandinavian idea.” They 
invited the students from across the Sound, they fraternized, 
talked a great deal, and drank large quantities of Punch. But 
when 1864 came, they left their Danish brethren alone in the 
Dybbél fortifications, staying home, hugging the warm 
chimney corner. The interior politics were as mean and con- 
temptible. The young people talked much and demanded 
“the unity of the north” and ‘freedom for the people,” but 
they never opened the gates of Paradise, nor did they ever effect 
a constitutional change. Asa result of their declamations of 
rights and their drinking of Punch came only a modification 
of rules for the collecting of taxes. 

Philosophically Kristofer Jacob Bostrém ruled supreme. His 
system is platonic and hyperidealistic, strangely opposed to all 
empiricism and experimental knowledge. Bostriém was related 
to Carl XIV. Johan, who in Sweden enforced the cruel dicta 
of the Holy Alliance, and his philosophy demanded absolute 
submission to authority. Bostrém’s axioms were committed to 
memory like Luther’s catechism. 

The poetry of the time was only ‘‘ occasional” and mechani- 
cal. The poets of the day were without significance. Their 
productions are the children of a weak and bloodless race; 
they sound like the words of the consumptives and look like 
the expressions of a soulless, dreaming eye. Carl Snoilsky 
and C. D. of Wirsén are exceptions, however. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy and thereabout was a good 
time. It was the dayofacomplete economic revolution. New 
blood had been infused and we all breathed freely. The young 
people—those born about 1850—and among those August 
Strindberg, were awake. A great ideal had arisen before 
them. They believed in a New-Norse Renaissance culture. It 
was to come by the rediscovery of the treasures of the past and 
their application to the education of the people. The Scan- 


dinavian idea was revived though not in political form. They 
believed in the Norse idea and the peasant class was supposed 
to become the lords of the new age, the bearers of the new 
It was all a chimera, of course, but it had consider- 


culture. 
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able influence upon Swedish civilization. It caused the intro- 
duction of the old Norse as a study at the universities. 
Societies were formed to prevent the modern civilization from 
leveling all the old to the ground and consigning it to per- 
dition. High-schools for the people were started all over the 
country for the training of the future generations as banner- 
bearers of the new life and the great thoughts. The little that 
could be saved from the life of the past decade was saved ; for 
instance, Bostrém’s philosophy of religion, because it made 
front against the churchly dogmatics, denied miracles and evil. 
The real hero of the movement was Viktor Rydberg, whose 
book, “ The Bible Doctrine About Jesus,” made many con- 
verts. Its leading thought is that Jesus is not God but an ideal 
man. Christ’s life upon earth is the manifestation of the 
Christ-idea in phenomenal existence. Rydberg’s ideas are 
mystical, theosophical. 

The youths of 1870 were not literary, and in poetry they 
imitated the country’s older poets. Carl Snoilsky was an 
exception. They received a strong impulse from George 
Brandes, of Denmark, whose literary criticisms acted like cuts 
of an axe at the root ofatree. The old sterile Swedish criti- 
cism vanished before it. The dramas of Ibsen and Bjérnson, 
and Drachmann’s lyrics were powerful levers of freedom. Still, 
the new awakened life seemed weak and disposed to drop 
asleep. It seemed as if the winter would never come to an 
end; only the top of the snow and ice melted away—but, 
suddenly, one day it was discovered that spring was come. To 
the suprise of everybody the seed that had sprouted was not 
the seed they thought they had sown. It had a foreign look, 
but it grew vigorously. The last decade had slowly and 
secretly gathered it from abroad. It bore the names of Buckle, 
Taine, Hartmann, Darwin,and some was called after American 
humorists. The seed prepared the soil and when it was ready 
Strindberg’s book, ‘“‘ Réda Rummet,” appeared. 


A STUDY IN ANALOGY. 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, September. 


LL language is more or less symbolical or metaphorical, 
Our daily conversation is full of pictures and parables, or 
the emblematic use of things. From life looked at as a voyage 
we get the symbolic use of anchor, compass, pole-star, helm. 
haven; from life considered as a battle, we read deep meanings 
in shield, armor, fencing, captain, the citadel, panic, onset. 
Life, regarded under the figure of husbandry, gives us the expres- 
sive symbols of seed-time and harvest, planting and watering, 
tares and brambles, pruning and training, the chaff and the 
wheat. We talk in parables when we little suspect it. What 
various applications we make of such words as as dregs, gutter, 
eclipse, satellite, hunger, thirst, kindle, brazen, echo, and hun- 
dreds of others! We speak of the reins of government, the sinews 
of war, the seeds of rebellion, the morning of youth, the even- 
ing of age, a flood of emotion, the torch of truth, burning with 
resentment, the veil of secrecy, the foundations of character, 
the root of the matter. We say his spirits drooped, his mind 
soared, his heart softened, his brow darkened, his reputation 
was stabbed, he clinched his argument. Wesay his course was 
beset with pitfalls, his efforts were crowned with success, his 
eloquence was a torrent that carried all before it, and so on. 
All trades, pursuits, occupations, furnish types or symbols 
for the mind. The word “whitewash” has become a very use- 
ful one. Thoreau said he would not be as one who drives a 
nail into lath and plaster. Even the railroad has contributed 
useful terms, as side-tracked, down brakes, the red flag, etc. 
From the builder we get the effective phrase and idea of scaf- 
folding. So much inthe world is mere scaffolding. So much 
in society is mere varnish and veneer. Life is said to have its 
seamy side. The lever and the fulcrum have their supersens- 
uous uses, The strata of the geologist furnish a _ useful 
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type. Whata magnificent symbol is afforded by the wave! 
There is much in life, in nature, in all history that is symbol- 
ized by it. We have cold waves and hot waves, and in the 
spring and fall migrations, we have bird waves. 

But deeper than the symbolical character of language lies 
the idea ot analogy, or real and valid correspondence between 
the world within and the world without; and between the 
different provinces of nature. Such agreements undoubtedly 
exist. Yet the ideas that “are constant and pervade nature” 
are not easily enumerated. St. Paul's inference from the seed 
that is “not quickened except it die” will not bear close 
scrutiny, because the seed, if it germinates does not die, it is 
absorbed and transformed into the plant as the egg into the 
chick. If it dies, it rots,and never comes up. There might 
be force in the argument for immortality drawn from the met- 
amorphosis of the grub into the butterfly, if the chrysalis really 
were a shroud, and held a dead body. But it is not, any more 
than an egg is; it is quick and capable of movement. The 
analogy between it and the dead body will not hold. Analogy 
means an agreement of relations or equality of ratios. When 
we speak of the body as a tenement, and the soul as the ten- 
ant, we mean or aver that the relation of the soul to the body 
is the same as that of a man to the house he occupies, In 
either case the occupant can move out or in, and is entirely 
distinct from the structure that shelters him. But if we know 
anything about the relations of the body and mind, we know 
that they are not like this. All arguments for a future life, 
based upon analogy or upon the laws and conditions of exist- 
ence in this world, have one fatal defect—they assume the 
existence of that which they aim to prove. Upon the past 
history of the race of man we may predict astonishing changes 
and transformations for the future of both, because the conti- 
nuity of cause and effect is not broken, but the perpetuity of the 
you and the me is not implied. All that is implied is the per- 
petuity of the sum of physical forces. But as to the future of 
the individual, of me and you, what can we predicate upon the 
past or upon the present? Only this: that as we had a begin- 
ning, so we shall have an ending; that as yesterday we were 
not, so to-morrow we shall not be. “A man is like the electric 
spark that glows and crackles for an instant between two dark, 
silent, inscrutable eternities. The fluid 1s not lost, but that 
tiny bolt has come and gone. Ido not say that this is the 
summing up of the whole argument for immortality, only that 
this is where the argument from analogy lands us. 

Nearly all writers and speakers give currency, more or less, 
to false or fanciful analogies , men of classical mindsand train- 
ing, like Matthew Arnold, to very few; florid and vehement 
writers, like Ruskin, to many more. In writing or speaking we 
employ metaphors anc comparisons to amuse or to convince, to 
kindle the fancy or to influence the judgment, to light up an 
old truth, or to enforce a new one. The poet aims to give us 
pleasure, and we allow him many liberties. The philosopher 
aims to give us truth, and we held him to a stricter account; 
his figures must not tell lies. Thus, when Schopenhauer says 
‘‘riches are like sea-water; the more you drink the thirstier 
you become,” the mind is instantly pleased by the force and 
aptitude of the comparison, and for the moment we look upon 
riches as something to be avoided. But is the analogy entirely 
true? Sea-water is to be avoided altogether, even a single 
mouthful of it, but even Schopenhauer defends riches and the 
pursui. of riches, 

When the same philosopher says that to measure a man’s 
happiness only by what he gets, and notalso by what he expects 
to get, is as futile as to try to express a fraction which shall 
have a numerator but no denominator, he uses a figure that 
conveys the truth much more fully. When you increase your 
expectations you increase your denominator; and as most 
men expect or want more than they have, human happiness is 
nearly always a fraction. 

There is little doubt that certain natural laws pervade alike 
both mind and matter. The law of evolution is universally 
operative, and is the key to development in the moral and 
intellectual no less than in the physical. We are probably in 
all our thoughts and purposes much more under the dominion 
of universal laws than we suspect. To sum up: there is a 
likeness that is momentary and accidental giving rise to meta- 


phor and parable, and a correspondence that is fundamental 
arising from the universality of law. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


LUMINOUS BACILLI. 
Die Gartenlaube, Leipzig, August. 

UBLISHED discussions end treatises on this subject have 
for the most part been confined so exclusively to disease 
germs, that for the average reader the mere mention of the 
term “bacilli” is sufficient to conjure up visions of cholera, 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, and other of the many ills which flesh 
is heir to. Nevertheless, the history of disease germs is but a 
small branch of the science of bacteriology, which embraces 
the study of an infinite variety of life forms, some of which 
are simply innocuous to higher organisms, others essential to 

their well-being, and all deserving of careful study. 

Among the many interesting types in this world of life laid 
bare by the microscope are those which generate light, and to 
these I propose to confine myself in the present papers. 

The readers of this magazine* will remember that in a 
previous article the bacteria were said to have been classed 
according to their shapes as spherical, cylindrical, and spiral: 
the luminous creatures with which we are now concerned, 
belong tothe cylindrical or bacilli type. 

It isa matter of common observation that raw flesh or fish 
exhibits a greenish luminous appearance in the dark. This 
luminosity is due to the presence of a bacillus to which the 
name “ Bacterium phosphorescens” has been given. Under 
the microscope it exhibits itself as a short, thick staff, rounded 
and stiff at both ends. This luminous bacillus is very widely 
diffused. The readiest means for investigating it, are to 
institute researches in fresh sea-fish. Take some fresh herrings 
or other sea-fish, place them in a covered dish, or between two 
plates, at a temperature of 60° or upward, and after an interval 
of frequently not more than twenty-four hours, luminous spots 
will appear on the surface of the fish and spread rapidly, cover- 
ing the whole fish in the course, generally, of the second day. 
If we now leave the fish uncared for, putrescence, due to the 
action of other bacteria will set in, and as it extends, the beauti- 
ful pale-green phosphoréscence disappears. The luminous 
bacilli which flourished for a time under conditions favorable 
to their well-being, have gone down in the struggle for existence 
with another set of bacteria better adapted to the newly 
evolved conditions, 

The phosphorescent bacilli can, however, be transplanted 
amid conditions favorable to their persistence. They have 
been transferred to glass tubes containing gelatine solution in 
which they thrive and afford opportunities for the study of 
their life history. 

The luminous bacilli thrive at temperatures as low even as 
from 32° to 60° Fahrenheit, but temperatures between 60° and 
80° are more favorable to their development. They can exist 
in an. atmosphere containing oxygen, or in one free from it: 
but in the absence of oxygen luminosity is not generated. If 
we prepare atest tube in such a manner that its inner wall is 
covered with only a very thin sheet of gelatine, the whole sur- 
face is covered so thoroughly with the inserted bacill', and the 
tube becomes so luminous, that the figures on a watch may be 
read and the hands seen by its light. Indeed, one bacteriolo- 
gist has succeeded in photographing the phosphorescent 
bacilli by their own light. 

These experiments also afford evidence of the modification 
of bacilli by change of environment, a fact which plays so 
important a feature in the system of inoculation as a remedial 
measure in disease. At first the phosphorescent bacilli flourish 
vigorously in the gelatine, and will even maintain their lumi- 
nosity for months; but if we continue to transfer them from 
generation to generation to fresh gelatine, the luminosity 
gtadually disappears. Immediately after each transplantation 
into a new medium the luminosity reappears with subdued 

* For this classification, see Lirerary Dicest, Vol. III., No. 10, p. 263. 
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brilliancy, but the power of generating it is lost in few days. 
It can, however, be restored to its pristine vigor by the addi- 
tion of two or three per cent. of common salt to the gelatine: 
from which we gather that natural or artificial sea water or 
boiled fish favor the appearance of phosphorescence. 

The sea is especially the home of phosphorescent organisms, 
and here, too, the phosphorescent bacillus has his home. 
Prof. Fischer has discovered in West Indian waters a new 
bacillus which differs very materially from the one above 
described. He is more slender, more lively in his movements, 
and instead of a greenish, emits a bluish phosphorescence. He 
has been named “ West Indian luminous bacillus,” to distin- 
guish him from the more familiar one above described. He, 
too, can be propagated in gelatine in test tubes, but he has his 
own peculiarities. A true child of the Tropics he will not 
flourish at a temperature below 60° F., and it is only at a tem- 
perature of 86° or upward that he shows vigorous life, fecundity, 
and brilliancy. “The best conditions for studying him,” says 
Prof. Karl Frankel, in his Grundréss der Bakterien Kunde,“ is un- 
questionably on the surface of boiled fish. By inoculating this 
with an artificial culture of the bacillus it will be found covered 
in a few hours with a thriving colony which, in the dark, 
throws off a beautiful bluish light.” 

Even our German waters have their characteristic luminous 
bacilli. Prof. Fischer has discovered one in Kiel harbor 
which reminds one, in many respects, of his West Indian con- 
gener. Like him, he is full of animation, and radiates similarly 
a bluish-white light, but he has own especial idiosyncrasies 
which have been held to justify his recognition as a distinct 
species under the name of “native luminous bacillus.” He is 
a true child of the North, and in contradistinction to his West 
Indian congener, he finds himself in his life-element at a tem- 
perature below 60°, at which the vitality of his tropical con- 
gener is suspended. Indeed, he can stand a cold below zero 
and shed his bluish-white light around at freezing point. 

To the numerous species of luminous living creatures which 
animate earth, and sea, and air, science has now added three 
of the most diminutive. But the method or process by which 
all these creatures generate their light is still hidden behind an 
impenetrable veil which science has hitherto striven in vain to 
lift. 





THE CLIMATE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IN RELA- 
TION TO DISEASE. 


WILLIAM A. Epwarps, M.D. 
Climatologist, Philadelphia, August. 


CORRECT appreciation of the climate in this region is 
only to be gained after a year’s residence at least. As a 
recent popular writer has remarked, one should stay here the 
year through, and select the days that suit his ideas of winter 
from any of the months. From the fact that the greatest 
humidity is in the summer, and the least in the winter months 
he may wear an overcoat in July in a temperature, according 
to the thermometer, which in January would render the over- 
coat unnecessary. For example the average at San Diego in 
December, January, February,and March was respectively, 
60.5°, 60.9°,57-7°, 62.4°, and in July 63.4°. The maximum tem- 
perature for July was 79°, and for January 74”. 

The so-called rainy season in this section usually begins in 
November—October may have presented a few slight showers 
—and it lasts till about the middle of April. One must remem- 
ber, however, that this rain period is not one of continuous 
downpour, but is pleasantly interspered with bright, warm days 
and dazzling sunshine, and, above all, that the rain is most likely 
to fall at night. Butthe seasens, even in this land of equable 
climatic conditions, are likely to greatly vary in the total rain- 
fall and its distribution. For example the average annual 
rainfall at San Diego is 11 inches, but for the season of 1876-77 
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the total only reached 3.75 inches and in the years 1883-84 the 
unusual rainfall of 25.77 was recorded. 

Wich these figures one can readily appreciate the fact, that 
there are few days during the winter months on which one 
cannot be out of doors for at least a portion of the twenty 
four hours, Writing of the climate of this region, Charles 
Dudley Warner says: “I doubt if it has its equal the year 
round for gentleness and healthfulness in our Union, and it is 
the testimony of those whose experience of the best Mediter- 
ranean climates is more extended than mine that it is superior 
to any on that enclosed sea.” 

As regards the advantages which Southern California offers 
to the phthisical, or to those predisposed to phthisis, it must 
be born in mind that, as Cullen most aptly remarks, “the air 
of any place is better for the patient than that in which he 
grew ill;” and, also, that there can be no hard and fast rule in 
the selection of climate. Some will improve or thrive in a 
warm or hot climate, others in a cool or cold environment; 
some at sea level, others at an altitude in rarefied air; but all 
will probably do best in a dry locality with a superabundance 
of sunshine. 

In Southern California one may find all these conditions, 
from the warm equable dry climate of the coast up to an eleva- 
tion of 12,000 feet in the San Bernado Mountains. 

At an altitude of about 2,500 ft. and on the highest peak, 
the country is thickly wooded with magnificent specimens of 
pine, fir, and oak trees; the earth is carpeted with wild flowers 
in a lavish profusion unknown elsewhere, the mountain 
streams remain active throughout the year, and do not turn 
‘‘bottom side up” like those of lower altitudes during the dry 
season, 

In kidney affections the climate of Southern California pre- 
sents an almost unique record, and while it will not, of course 
arrest well marked kidney lesions, there is abundant evidence 
that it will prolong life far beyond the natural expectancy. 
The rheumatic, too, will find in a properly selected locality in 
this country, almost complete immunity from their affection. 

Dutton, whose conclusions I fully indorse, in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Fournal, May 10, 1889, answers the 
question: “ What class of patients should be sent to Lower 
California ? as follows: 

“Those who are so enfeebled as to suffer from the severities 
of a Northern winter; the overworked and those needing rest; 
the prematurely old; the rheumatic; the sufferer from incipi- 
ent phthisis; the victim of bronchial troubles; the dyspeptic; 
and, in fact, all generally enfeebled people.” 

In conclusion, I must state that a careful review of the liter- 
ature pertaining to Southern California as a health resort con- 
vinces me that much of it has been written by those who have 
either never been in the State, or who have made their obser- 
vations, as tourists, from the windows of a rapidly passing 
train. 





HISTORY OF THE TELESCOPE. 
PROFESSOR C. S. HASTINGS. 
Sidereal Messenger, Northfield, Minn., August. 


ALILEO learned in 1609 while visiting Venice, that a mar- 
Gj velous instrument had been invented the preceding year 
in Holland, which would enable an observer to see a distant 
object with the same distinctness as if it were only at a small 
fraction of its real distance. It required but little time for 
the greatest physicist of his age to master the problem thus 
suggested to his mind, and after he returned to Padua where 
he held the position of professor of mathematics in the famous 
university of that city, he set himself earnestly to work making 
telescopes. Such was his success that in August of the same year 
he sent to the Venetian Senate a more perfect instrument than 
they had been able to procure from Holland, and in January 
of the next year, by means of a telescope magnifying thirty 


times, he discovered the four satell’ s of Jupiter. This bril- 
liant discovery was followed by that of the mountains of the 
moon; of the variable phases of Venus, which established the 
Copernican theory of the solar system as incontestable; and 
of the true nature of the milky way together with many others 
of less philosophical importance. Galileo did not change the 
character of the telescope as it was known to its discoverer in 
Holland, but he made it more perfect, and was the first to 
apply it to increase the bounds of human knowledge. 

Considering the enormous interest excited throughout intel- 
lectual Europe by the invention of the telescope, it seems sur- 
prising that its early history isso confused. Less than two years 
after it was first heard of, a discovery, perhaps the greatest in 
a thousand years in the domain of natural philosophy had been 
made by its means. Nevertheless, the three contemporary, or 
nearly contemporary investigators assign the honor to three 
different persons. It seems to be well established now, how- 
ever, that Franz Lippershey or Lippersheim, a spectacle maker 
at Middleburg was the real inventor of the telescope, and that 
Galileo’s first telescope, avowedly suggested by news of the 
Hollander’s achievement, was an independent invention, but 
based upon somewhat precise information, such as that the 
instrument consisted essentially of two lenses, of which one 
was a magnifying and the other a diminishing lens. 

That the discovery was really an accident we may be quite 
sure, for not only was there no developed theory of optics at 
the time, but even the law of refraction which lies at the basis 
of such theory was quite unknown. 

After Galileo had proved the existence of spots on the sun 
in 1611 no other discoveries of moment were made until over a 
generation. By the middle of the 17th century, however, several 
makers of lenses had so far improved the methods of grinding 
and polishing, that telescopes notably superior to that of Gali- 
leo were procurable. Among the makers were Auzont, who 
constructed a telescope 600 feet long (but no means was ever 
found for directing such an enormous telescope toward the 
heavens), and Huyghens, who won distinction for his discovery 
of the nature of Saturn’s rings, with a telescope of his own 
invention. 

A few years later, the famous astronomer Cassini having 
come to Paris from Italy as Royal Astronomer commenced a 
series of brilliant discoveries with telescopes, which varied 
from 35 to 136 ft. long, made by Campaniof Rome. 

Cassini’s discovery of the third and fourth satellites of 
Saturn marks the furthest reach of the old form of telescope; 
a century was to elapse and an entirely new form of telescope 
was to be developed before any considerable addition was to 
be made to the stock of our knowledge of the aspect of the 
heavenly bodies. . 

The older opticians had found that if they attempted to 
increase the diameter of a telescope they had to increase its 
length ina much more rapid ratio to secure distinct vision. 
Newton found the cause in what is now known as chromatic 
aberration, and convinced that this obstacle to further 
impruvement in the refracting telescope was insuperable he 
turned his attention to the construction of a reflecting tele- 
scope, and made one which had about the same power as 
Galileo’s although little over six inches long. 

Even after Newton's invention was made public, little was 
done for the improvement of telescopes for half a century 
until Hadley presented a reflector of his own construction to 
the Royal Society, in 1723, which was found to be equal to the 
Huyghens refractor of 123 ft. in length. A few years later 
Short commenced his career as a practical optician, and for 
thirty years he was unapproached in the excellence of his 
instruments; but telescopes were costly and discoveries unim- 
portant. In 1766, a new star rose on the astronomical horizon 
in the person of William Herschel, the German organist of 
Octagon Chapel, Bath. He became profoundly interested in 
telescopy, and finding the cost of a satisfactory telescope 
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beyond his means he determined to construct one for him- 
self. 

Fortunately for science as well as for himself, he made, early 
in his career, a discovery of the very first importance, which 
attracted the attention of all Christendom. This was the dis- 
covery of Uranus, which led to his appointment as astronomer 
to the King, George III., with a salary sufficient to admit of his 
devoting his whole time to astronomy. 

We must go back now to a quarter of a century before 
Herschel discovered the new planet to notice another form of 
telescope which has remained unrivaled for the last half cen- 
tury in the more difficult fields of astronomical research. This 
is the achromatic telescope invented by Dolland. 

For a long time this ingenious invention remained fruitless 
for astronomical discovery on account of the difficulty of 
securing sufficiently large and perfect pieces of glass, more 
particularly of flint glass. This difficulty was finally solved 
by the Swiss watchmaker Gorinand, in concert with Frauen- 
hofer, the optician, and they and their successors have so care- 
fully preserved the secret of their success that all the large 
pieces of optical glass which have since been —ciptata have 
been made by Gorinand’s direct heirs. 

For a long time, Frauenhofer and his successors, Marz and 
Mahler, from whom the great telescopes of Pulkorva and of 
the Harvard Observatory were procured, remained unrivaled 
in this field of optics, but they have been followed by a num- 
ber of skillful constructors in this country and in Europe whose 
products have, since the middle of the century, been scattered 
over the world. 


HEREDITY AMONG PAINTERS. 
LUCIEN ARREAT. 
Revue Philosophique, Paris, August. 
E shall never, in my opinion, be able to solve the ques- 
tion whether genius is hereditable, by considering that 
question in a general way. It is necessary to study an apti- 
tude, not in alump, but by examining the elementary qualities 





-of which it is composed. Fora painter we shall see that the 


most essential qualities are curiosity or the spontaneous 
direction of attention, the motive force of memory, the visual 
memory of forms and colors, and the emotional memory or 
the predominance of sentiment over the reasoning powers. 
In what measure heredity transmits these qualities and thus 
prepares for the vocation—such is my subject, which touches 
on one side only a very vast problem. 

A laborious inquiry has furnished me with results which are 
perhaps new. I will set them in relief by means of a very 
simple classification. 

The continuation in the families of artists of the practice of 
the same profession is a plain fact which is universally admit- 


‘ted, The continuation, however, without talent, proves noth- 


ing, or nearly nothing, in favor of psychological heredity. In 
the numerous families of artists brought up in Italy, in the 
Low Countries, or in France, some members have been so 
mediocre, that they reveal less the quality of thesace than the 
influence of their surroundings ; they have :nheritedthe trade, 
not the genius. In Flanders alone, can be named at least six- 
teen notable dynasties, counting up to five generations of 
painters, and often several in each generation. 

Putting aside the sons without talent, there remain the 
heirs really gifted, whose works are equal to those of their 
fathers, and very often superior. By joining with these the 
sons of sculptors and architects, we will form a first group 
already considerable, in which will figure many illustrious 
names. To cite a very few of these names, I may mention: 

In Italy, Raphael: his father Giovanni Santi, was one of 
those admirable provincial masters of painting in the fiteenth 
century, who knew how to do everything connected with their 
art; Paul Véronese, Antonio Canale. 

In Germany, Hans Holbein, son of the great Holbein; in 
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the eighteenth century Raphael Mengs, and in our day Peter 
Cornelius and Kaulbach. 

In the Low Countries, David Teniers II.; Gerard Terburg; 
Paul Potter; Albert Cuyp; W. van de Velde, the Younger; 
Gerard Dow; Wouvermans. 

In England, Edwin Landseer; George Morland; Bonning- 
ton. 

In France, the three Vernets; Madame Vigée-Lebrun, 
daughter of Louis Vigée; Ingrés, his father was painter, 
sculptor, and when necessary architect, besides being a very 
good musician; Ary and Henri Scheffer; Eugene Isabey ; 
Daubigny, and Rosa Bonheur. 

No doubt children brought up in the paternal studio feel its 
educating influence. That will not be sufficient to give them 
talent; but their curiosity is stimulated, their first efforts of 
voluntary attention are made easier. Without this voluntary 
attention, the artist would never succeed in disciplining the 
visual memory, with which I have supposed him to be 
endowed. 

The painters who have been sons of workmen in art objects, 
goldsmiths especially, form a second very notable group. The 
single fact that these workmen have exercised their eye and 
hand in matters of delicacy and that their attention has been 
directed to forms approaching those which interest the painter, 
would authorize the acceptance of these new cases as proving 
the influence of heredity. 

In Italy, we have many artists born or brought up in the 
shops of goldsmiths, embroiderers, or illuminators. Among 
these may be named Pisano, Orcagna, the three Brothers 
Ghirlandajo, Pesellino. 

In Germany, Albert Diirer was the son and grandson of 
goldsmiths, on both the paternal and maternal sides. 

In the Low Countries, Quintin Matsys was the son of a 
worker in artistic iron work. With him may be mentioned 
the first three Van de Veldes. 

In France, Pierre Mignard was descended, on his mother’s 
side, from a family of goldsmiths. In our day, Gérdme is the 
son of a goldsmith. If we chose to speak of engravers the list 
would be greatly enlarged. 

A remark should be made, in passing, in reference to pain- 
ters descended from families of good social rank. These are 
not numerous, nor always the most clever, but they are best 
endowed, in general, with superior intellectual qualities. If 
the women of noble houses or the highest society of the towns 
employ their fingers in delicate work, the men are rather 
vigorous or elegant, and not accustomed to use either eyes or 
hand in the precise habits required by the practice of an art. 
On the other hand, they have received the benefit of better 
mental culture, and this condition has a certain relative 
importance. 

In Italy, Cimabue was of high birth. Leonardo da Vinci was 
sprung from the rich notaries of the lordship of Florence. 
The father of Michel Angelo was Mayor of Florence and 
traced relationship to the Counts of Canossa. Titian came 
from a family which had been one of distinction for a century 
and a half before the painter’s birth. Rubens and Van Dyck 
came from good town stock, Among the Spanish painters 
sprung from noble houses must be cited the great Velasquez. 
Eugéne Delacroix’s father and mother were both Parisians of 
good family. 

Theodore Rousseau’s father was a merchant tailor at Paris 
with a large custom by which he made money, which he lost 
by prodigality and too great liberality. His mother was the 
daughter of a sculptor. If neither Millet nor Baudry were 
sprung from painters, their fathers had artistic tastes. Mil- 
let’s tather had fine musical talents, and the father of Baudry 
was both musician and poet. Bastien-Lepage, manifested 
taste for drawing when he was five years old, and his father 
with a taste for art, encouraged the son’s tendency in every way. 

To sum up, out of about three hundred painters in my list, 
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nearly two-thirds are sons of painters, or of those employed in 
art work. As to the other third, it is probable that the num- 
ber would be sensibly decreased if we had in regard to them 
more biographical details. 

Artists of the first rank are found in each of my groups. We 
no longer attach importance to the rank of birth; primogeni- 
ture does not appear to be a condition either favorable or 
unfavorable. Ina family, composed of three children, there is 
for each of them one chance in three of being the eldest, and 
thereldest sons of painters are doubtless in the same propor- 
tion. I will abstain from making any calculation which would 
be complicated or vitiated by the presence of only sons, by 
families consisting of a number of children, and by the habitual 
omission of children who die very young. 








RELIGIOUS. 





THE INDWELLING CHRIST. 
THE REVEREND JOHN W. BUCKHAM. 
Andover Review, Boston, August. 


HE immanence of Christ underlies the recent broader and 
deeper conceptions of the universality of Christianity, the 
significance of the Incarnation, the extent of the Atonement, 
Continued Probation, Infant Salvation—in a word, whatever 
is properly contained in the term “* New Theology.” 

In the Epistle to the Colossians Paul speaks of the Word or 
revelation of God as a mystery kept secret through all preced- 
ing ages, but now made known. This mystery is, Christ in you 
the hope of glory. I interpret his words thus: Christ has 
always been in men, but with this difference: before the era of 
His Incarnation, He was in them as a mystery; with the In- 
carnation, this mystery became a manifestation. It is true 
that there are passages in the writings of the Apostle which 
seem to annul this interpretation. But I think the antago- 
nism is not real. If he teaches that men are “by nature the 
children of wrath,” he also teaches that they “ do by nature the 
things contained in the Law.” 

All Christian teachers recognize that there is something 
Divine in man, that it was there before the coming of Christ, 
that it is there to-day. It has been called a divine principle ; 
but the truth is dawning upon us that instead of a divine prin- 
ciple this is a Divine Person, and that Person is Christ. It has 
always puzzled theologians to account for the deeds of virtue 
and honor which light the Pagan world. Their explanations 
are not satisfactory. Was there ever a noble deed or a noble 
idea that was not God-inspired? No! A divine mystery was 
beneath all that was noble, true, and beautiful in Greek and 
Roman, as well as Hebrew. That mystery was “ Christ inthem 
the hope of glory.” He was the justice of Aristides, the wis- 
dom of Plato, the heroism of Leonidas. If not, what was the 
source of that justice, heroism, wisdom? Surely it was not 
purely human, And if the Divine was interblended, was it not 
the presence of the unveiled Christ, the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world—then a mystery, now a 
manifestation ? I know no other explanation of the prologue 
of John’s Gospel than that He who was among men as a spirit- 
ual illumination, came among them in the flesh, the “ mys- 
tery ” becoming the “ manifestation.” 

There is no reason that the manifestation should be under- 
valued because Christ was present as a “ mystery ” before He was 
present as the “ manifestation.” The manifestation explains 
the mystery. It is better than the mystery. The central fact 
of Christianity, Christ has come in the flesh, would not have 
any meaning if there had been no Christ to come in the flesh. 

(1.) God’s revelation to Israel was a revelation through 
Christ as a mystery. In the wilderness “they drank of that 
Spiritual Rock that followed them ; and that Rock was Christ. 

(2.) Christ is present among men and 7” men now, and in all 
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men of whatever race and religion. Yes, Christ is in th: 
heathen heart. Divine, indeed, is His image; faint, indeed, 
the whisper of His voice. But He is there. 

(3.) But apply this truth to the men and women about us. 
Suppose that the pulpit, instead of haranguing men upon 
their alienation from Christ, denying the unregenerate all con- 
tact with Him, should address them in this wise: “ Friends, 
Christ is z# you. Do you, unbeliever, doubt me? You believe 
that there is some good in you. I say that that good is Chirst. 
Christ is in you the hope of glory. Christ is in you, and yet 
you are not saved! Why? Because it makes a heaven-wide 
difference whether he is there as Ruler or Remonstrator ; as 
an accepted Light or as one breaking fitfully through the 
darkness ; whether Christ the Mystery, being received, leads to 
Christ the Manifestation confessed.” 

What impression must it make upon a man, who has been 
taught to believe that he is out of Christ, to realize that, 
nevertheless, Christ is in him, a sacred indwelling Presence; 
that he has it in his power to violate and banish Him, or to 
reverence and accept Him! Only by asserting this organic 
relation of every man to Christ can we convince men of their 
obligations to Him. 

There is one other conclusion which seems to me to ensue 
upon any large application of the doctrine of the Immanence of 
Christ. It must affect our idea of conscience. An immanent 
Christ requires the personality of conscience. Not that I 
would seek to identify conscience with the indwelling Christ, 
but to attribute the monitions of conscience to Him, thus 
giving them a personal character. For the indwelling Christ 
is more than conscience. He is that Mystery of righteousness 
in the human heart Who manifests Himself in all motions of 
goodness and godliness, 





FREE EDUCATION, 


The Month, London, August. 

HE Free Education Bill, which practically grants to the 
T children of the poor throughout England and Wales a 
gratuitous education, introduces a change of very grave 
moment, and one that will immediately affect Catholics more 
than any other section of the community. There is a large 
proportion of the poorest class among them, and it is schools 
attended by children of the poorest class which will be most 
directly benefited by the new Act. 

At the same time the indirect and ultimate influence of the 
measure on the question of religious education seems likely to 
be very great, and as the education in Catholic schools is the 
only education which is primarily and essentially religious, we 
shall be the first to experience the advantages or disadvantages 
that religion may experience hereafter from the remission of 
school fees. Are we to welcome the change as a boon, or to 
regret it as bad in principle, and the source of future mischief? 
The first point we have to consider is the attitude of the 
Church toward free education. 

Free education in the form in which it has been introduced 
in the present Act is generally admitted to be a step in the 
direction of greater interference on the part of the State in the 
case of its young citizens—a further encroachment upon 
parental responsibility. This raises the wider question of the 
limits, and the measure of interference that the State has a 
right to exercise in the family. These limits have been clearly 
defined by the recent Encyclical of the Holy Father. The 
State can step in and compel the parents to give their children 
what is due to them, but it can go no further. Paternal author- 
ity may neither be abolished nor absorbed by the State. The 
child belongs to the father, but at the same time it has certain 
rights of its own, and if these are neglected the State ought to 
interfere, for this is not to rob citizens of their rights, but to 
safeguard and strengthen them. 

The State has a right to say to all: “You shall send your 
children to school,” Quite apart from the bad effects of idle- 
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your children recive a certain amount of education, you for- 
feit some portion of your parental rights, and I have to supple- 
ment them. I can, and I ought to step in and fight their 
battle, just as 1 can, and ought to step in if you ill-treat them 
or starve them.” In all this the modern State does not go 
beyond its right or its duty. 

We must, however, remember that the State forfeits its right to 
this interference if the cultivation that it enforces is a non-re- 
ligious cultivation. It has no right to require of any Catholic 
parent that he shall send his child to a school where the edu- 
cation is not religious. If in any town there is no Catholic 
school, a parent is within his rights if he prefers to keep his 
child at home. If he thinks that there is any danger to its 
faith from attending a non-religious school, he is bound to 
keep it away. But when there is no sort of danger to 
faith, even the non-Christian State has a right to enforce 
secular education according to station. Few Catholics 
whe know anything of the state of the poor in our large 
towns, would wish to see them return to the state of things 
which existed, as regards education, prior to the Act of 
1870, Whatever mischief may occasionally have been done 
by the attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic schools, the 
good done by the obligation to attend school certainly sur- 
passes the evil. 

The principle of compulsory education being thus conceded 
we next come to the question of Free Education. Is it the 
corollary of Compulsory Education? It would be so, if there 
were a large class who, by reason of poverty, were unable to 
pay the fees exacted of them. But their case is too exceptional 
to render legislation necessary. 

The fact of every parent being bound to send his child to 
school makes it wrong in principle that he should have the 
expense of doing his duty borne for him by the State. All 
the most self-reliant and independent and far-seeing of the 
working class, willingly pay the fee for schooling. It is chiefly 
the lazy, the drunkard, the incapable who will profit—if profit 
it can be called—by the working of the new Bill. 

But more important than all, the State will be, hereafter, 
more completely the master of our poor children than hereto- 
fore. 

The amendment of Mr. Summers, excluding all religious 
catechisms or formularies distinctive of any particular denomi- 
nation, from being taught in schools receiving any free grant, 
is a still more direct and open attempt to eliminate all religious 
teaching henceforward from any government-aided schools. 
If it were to pass into law, it would almost destroy our schools. 

The rejection of the proposed “local control” will leave the 
schools more in the power of the central body, than if the 
parents of the children, or even the local ratepayers had been 
represented in the managing body. The money is to come 
from the national, not the local, purse ; the logical alternative 
is, that itis the business of the State to enact general laws 
which shall affect all schools that receive a free grant. 

It is this that gives origin to the secret dread with which 
Catholics regard the Act. If in some future Liberal House of 
Commons the advocates of undenominational Christianity, and 
those who are of opinion that religious teaching should be 
limited to the Sunday school, unite to refuse any grant to any 
school where there is distinctive religious teaching, the blow 
will simply be a crushing one to the Catholic schools. It isone 
consolation that Liberalism, so far as it 1s anti-religious, aims 
primarily at the destruction of the dominant heresy, and may 
thus accidentally do good service; the other consolation is the 
pecuniary advantage for our poorer schools. We hope that it 
will not lead to any loss of voluntury aid. 

If we are to save our children from Godless schools we must 
build up our school systemin the present; and hope and viay 
that the storm that threatens denominational education may 
by God’s mercy be diverted from our Catholic schools. 
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EDWARD: BURGESS AND HIS WORK. 
A. G. McVey. 
New England Magazine, Boston, September. 


WENTY years ago, Edward Burgess sat on the work bench 
in Pierce’s boat shop,.City Point, discussing with the then 
well-known builder of the Queen Mab, Fire Fly, Water Witch, 
and other famous cat-boats, the elements of a design which he 
thought best for a cat-boat. Pierce wasa great favorite with 
“‘Ned” as he was then called, and built for him and his brother, 
Sidney, the Fzrefly, Kztty, Hoyden, and other crack cat-boats. 
The “ Burgess boys” stood at the head of amateur yachts- 
men in those days, and they were daring lads. Fitted by years 
of boyhood experience, the late naval architect went step by 
step from the cat-boat to the larger ones, ending with his own 
glorious Volunteer. Little did he or I think as he sat in 
Pierce’s shop, that years hence he would there design the suc- 
cessful cup defender. There was no reason why his mind 
should move in that direction, for his father was one of the 
merchant princes of New England, and the sons were among 
the most favored. If “the boys” wanted a yacht, they had 
only to ask for it. : 

Lawley came to the Point from Scituate, where he had been 
building lap-streak lobster boats and a few yachts, and soon a 
strong friendship grew up between him and Edward Burgess, 
which continued until the latter’s death. Business found its 
way to Lawley and the firm suddenly jumped into prominence. 
In the winter building season no weather was stormy or cold 
enough to prevent Burgess’s visits to Lawley’s and Pierce's 
shops, and the dark evening often found him wending his way 
thence to his home on aristocratic Back Bay. 

A stay of several years in Europe was utilized by Mr. Bur- 
gess in studying yacht designing and sailing or racing boats in 
England. Here he learned much about the cutter type of 
yacht, and saw the faults as well asthe advantages of the British 
type. He easily became familiar with the cutter rig, its con- 
struction, and fitting, and the handling thereof. His study 
and practical experience there stood him in good stead on his 
return to this country. We first know of him after his return 
in connection with the building of boats of the Itchen ferry 
type, the J/avis being one. Next he superintended the 
construction of the cutter Lapwing, designed by Dixon Kemp 
for Commodore J. Malcolm Forbes. He had the plans and 
specifications in his control, and was to see that in all details 
they were carried out. The cutter was a wide departure from 
the American sloop. 

After the Lapwing came the Medusa, designed by J. Beavor- 
Webb, manufacturer for Franklin Dexter. Mr, Burgess also 
had charge of her, and Lawley built both. Thus from the Za/- 
wing, a thirty-five-footer, he went to a sixty-footer, and the 
experience gained was of the greatest assistance to him. He 
made himself master of all the details, The cutter Bayaden, 
designed by Watson for Commodore Forbes, was the next 
foreign boat he had to deal with, and she was supposed to have 
all the latest improvements. Her channels were steel, the rig- 
ging led alongside of the mast, and in other respects was an 
improvement on the Lapwing. 

Mr. Burgess then started out on his career, with the cutter 
Rondina as his first venture. It was only a week agothat I saw 
her on the ways at Lawley’s, just ten days after her designer's 
death. Alas, how sad!—his first, the Rondina, and his great- 
est, the Volunteer, side by side, on different ways, fitting for 
the season’s racing, to which he had looked forward with such 
eagerness, 

Business reverses met his father, and from the merchant 
prince he became almost penniless. The luxuries of the world 





had gone, and Sidney and Edward, with no income to fall back 
on, started out as yacht designers, inexperienced and without 
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business. The fall and winter brought them no business, and 
Sidney, seeing no favorable outlook, in May, 1884, sailed for 
Europe, leaving the business in his brother’s hands to work up, 
if possible. These were sad days for the two brothers. 

But from across the water camea challenge for the America’s 
cup, and the aristocratic boyhood companions of Edward Bur- 
gess rallied around him, and ten of them, with Commodore 
Forbes at the head, formed the syndicate which built the Pur- 
ztan. “I'll do the best I can, gentlemen; I thank you most 
heartily,” was Burgess’s only reply, and with heart overjoyed he 
started the work of getting out the plans for the Purztan. It 
was a big undertaking; but to him success meant everything. 
He was sensible of his own inexperience, and sought the expe- 
rience of others more practical in regard to all details. 

He had nothing to guide him—no yacht from which to 
obtain any data. Alone he was left to solve the problem. Such 
a boat was unheard of on this side of the water. The public 
well know what a success he turned out in the Purztan; and 
her performances made Burgess. 

From the Purztan he went to the Mayflower. ‘‘He can’t 
beat the Purztan,” was the talk of the country. As we looked 
over the lines of the J/ayflower, in his Exchange Street office, 
I asked: “ Do you think she will beat the Purztan?” I shall 
never forget his frank and honest answer: “ With nearly six 
feet extra length, it will be disgraceful if she does not.” 

With the success of the J/ayflower Burgess’s business grew 
up at once, and from that time on he was ever a busy man. 
Like the oak from the acorn, so he grew in his business. 
Puritan, Mayflower, Volunteer, Merlin, Titania, Gossoon, 
Quickstep, Wild Duck, Sapphire, Jathniel,and Fancy in yachts, 
Carrie E. Philips in the fishing fleet, and John H. Buttrick in 
the merchant service, form a group not yet equaled by any 
professional designer. He soon found himself unable to cope 
with the work as it came, and engaged two assistants. 

The vessels designed by Mr. Burgess number 206, classified 
as follows: cutters, 38; sloops, 17; yawls, I; cat-boats, 29; 
schooners, 23: steam yachts, 35; fishing vessels, 11; pilot 
boats, 3; working schooners, 3, 

As a naval architect the records of the world show no such 
successful man, starting out with his limited foundation. He 
had no mould loft experience, neither was he a practical ship 
wright. He was broad in his views, and never hesitated to 
adopt a good thing wherever he saw it. He did not believe in 
barring out any type of boat from racing events. His Purztan, 
Mayflower, and Volunteer opened the eyes of the average 
Britisher, and he lived to see the rules barring out the centre- 
board revoked, and also had the pleasure of knowing that in 
the centreboarder Dora, Watson was beating not only his own, 
but all the keel boats of her class.in Britain. Seeing the 
advantage of the cutter rig, he made no excuse for adopting it. 





THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN. 
RiGHT Hon. LORD LAMINGTON. 
Nineteenth Century, London, August. 


HE great evil at the present day in Tonquin, and which 
bars all progress is dacoity. I was told by an officer of 
high rank that ten thousand more European troops were 
needed in the country. A commercial gentleman of high 
standing assured me that Chinese traders on their journeys 
to and from Yunnan preferred paying blackmail to the chiefs 
of the dacoits rather than trust to the escort given to them. 
The main cause of dacoity | attribute to the wretchedness of 
the commercial system. The development of commerce would 
mean the decrease of dacoity, but there is really no commerce 
in Tonquin. The goods that come from France are for the 
most part to supply European officials. Tonquin does not 
nearly pay her way, and the increased receipts of late years are 
owing to the taxation of the natives and the inland revenue 
being collected more systematically. Haiphong is the town of 
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commerce, but when I was there, there were no ships in the 
port beyond the two mail boats ; and those industrious workers, 
the Chinese traders, had left the place. In the language uttered 
by M. Ulysse Pila, at Lyons last May, the whole country is dis- 
turbed ; there is no security ; one dares not even venture a few 
miles beyond the city walls without escort. Dacoity is organ- 
ized and commerce is afraid. 

Cochin China has been a most flourishing colony, and even 
at the present time, not only pays its way, but has to make up 
the deficit in the Tonquin budget. Saigon is as charming and 
well-regulated a town as can be seen in or out of Europe. It 
is an example of a place whose prosperity was created by free 
trade. In 1887 this advantage was denied her with the result 
that there was not only an immediate decline of revenue from 
imports, but also a decline in the importation of French mer- 
chandise. Give the country free trade and it would invite 
French capital to open up the country with railways and other 
works of enterprise, the people would find employment and 
dacoity would soon cease, 

The restrictions on trade are due to the unreasoning French 
jealousy of foreign goods and foreign investments. M. Piquet, 
the late Governor-General, came in for a great deal of abuse 
from the French Chauvinists for his action in the matter of 
the Hongay Coal Railway. The company, naturally wishing 
to work the coal as soon as possible, found they could get the 
railway plant more cheaply, and in two years’ less period of 
time, by going to one firm in England able to execute the 
order, than by employing several French firms, for there was 
no one firm capable of executing it. Under these circum- 
stances M. Piquet gave permission for the English plant to 
come in freeof duty. This occasioned a great outcry, although 
it was manifestly to the interests of the colony that work 
should be started at once. 

Other changes in the administration must be made before 
dacoity will be got rid of. There must be remission of taxa- 
tion and modification of the opium monopoly, both of which 
have led to a vast amount of smuggling. There is need, too, 
of civil service reform in the shape cf large reductions of the 
establishment, both on the score of economy and also because 
its members often clash with the military authorities. 

As regards the value of the French possessions, the soil of 
the delta is undoubtedly of exceeding fertility, capable of grow- 
ing coffee, cotton, silk, indigo, tobacco, castor-bean, and other 
products. The director of the botanical garden at Hanoi 
assured me that the fertility of the soil is simply astonishing. 
The delta is not unhealthy except for occasional visitations of 
cholera. It is in the mountainous and jungle districts that the 
deadly fever exists. All the coast is healthy, and there are 
numerous and excellent harbors. The mineral wealth, I was 
told on good authority, is of the highest order. There is a seam 
of coal 169 feet thick, comparatively close to the water's edge, 
also valuable mines of antimony. In the mountainous districts 
I was shown specimens of lead and gold, but so far there has ° 
been no attempt to work these minerals in the interior. Alto- 
gether the French have got a possession that they may well be 


proud of, but they are seeking to extend their territory by 
opening up what M. Ferry called in a recent address to his 
electors, ‘“‘/es riches marchés du haut Laos.” 1 have traversed 
that country from the Nickongto Dien Bien Phu, and thence I 
have descended the Riviere Noire, and I do not hesitate to say 
that a company might as well expect to make a fortune, pick- 
ing up a scattered handful of shillings in St. James’s Street, as 
to carry on a good business in these districts. Suang Prabang 
is the centre on which the French have their eye, and doubt- 
less it isthe most favored spot in the region; but I do not 
believe it will ever prove practicable to open up a remunerative 
trade with that place by steamer on the Mikong; the popula- 
tions are so small—on the hills there are only nomadic tribes 
who are very shy of strangers, who grow enough rice to sus- 
tain life, and make their own clothes from wild cotton. How- 
ever, nothing is likely to check this desire for the acquisition 
of fresh territory, the press urges it, and M. de I~nessam is 
known to be in favor of an extended frontier. 
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Books. 


THE DIVINE ORDER OF HUMAN SOCIETY; the L. P. 
Stone Lectures at Princeton Seminary for 1891. By Prof. Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles. 





[The series of eight lectures embraced in this volume were delivered during 
February and March of the present year. As over against the multitudinous dis- 
cussions of Sociology from a purely scientific or agnostic point of view, the 
author here considers the development of the family, the nation, and the Church 
as essential elements of an ideal society which can be completely realized only by 
union with the divine forces, and through conformity toa divine purpose. ] 

HE almost omnipotent influence ascribed to environment and 
heredity in human development is compelling a rediscussion 
even among Christian thinkers of all the leading subjects of sociology. 
The questions of the integrity of the family, of its defense against 
legal dissolution, of the relations of capital and labor, of the massing 
of population in cities, of the basis of public education, and of the 
care of dependent and pauperized classes, are not new, but their dis- 
cussion must proceed from a fresh point of view. It is widely urged 
that the Christian solution of them must be, from its very nature, 
socialistic. Constant reference is made in modern sociological dis- 
cussions to the teaching of the Bible, and especially to its great cen- 
tral books, the four Gospels. Communist and Socialist seek their 
texts there. The Bible is eminently a sociological book. The Old 
Testament is for all time the hand-book of national life, of which the 
Hebrew nation isthe most pronounced type. Equally prominent is the 
sociological element in the New Testament. It not only proclaims a 
Kingdom of Heaven, but a new order of society, a holy and universal 
brotherhood embracing the whole family of man. 

A correct conception of the laws of that new kingdom, and of the 
essential elements of its life, offers us one only sure protection against 
the unbridled license of all merely human freedom, ina divine spirit of 
obedience to laws which are a part of the constitution of man’s being. 
The most important feature of man’s environment is found in his rela- 
tion to God. Below all questions of economics lie those of spiritual 
welfare. The true solution of human destiny is to be found in the life 
of affection in the Christian household, in the life of righteousness in 
the. Christian State, and in the life of fellowship in the Christian 
Church. It is with these normal forces of society that a Christian 
sociology has to do. 

Agnostic sociology assumes human progress to be the universal out- 
come of material forces. Christian sociology maintains freedom to go 
downward as well as upward, and denies that savagery is normalat all, 
or a necessary stage of evolution. Before the fact of possible degen- 
eracy it recognizes the light of the Divine Logos as the force through 
which man has escaped abysses of moral degradation, and reached 
heights of spiritual attainment. In the Incarnation of the Son of God 
it sees the advent of a new force into the social world, for its transfor- 
mation into the family and the Kingdom of God. 

Among all human institutions the family is the highest. Above 
friendship and patriotism, even, stand the affections. The place of 
women among the Jews was distinctly higher than among any other 
Oriental people, although her place was inferior to man’s, but the 
family was an organism whose property could not be permanently 
alienated. To women, Mohammedanism brought degradation. 
Neither Greece nor Rome placed womanliness by the side of manli- 
ness and it was unwomanliness which the old Teutons honored. It 
was into such a Jewish, Greco-Roman, and Teutonic world that the 
Gospel came to create the Christian home. 

But if the family is the institute of the affections, the State is the 
institute of rights, and the nation exists, not through contract but in 
the divine order of the world. Men have not fewer rights by yielding 
some to the State for they would have none without it. In their 
blending of the religious and the political, the Jewish people 

constituted a Theocracy such as no modern nation is called to 
be; but in accepting national order, not as a human contrivance, but 
as a grand fellowship for the establishment of divine justice on earth, 
a true Theocracy is opposed to secularism on the one side, and to 
ecclesiasticism on the other, and in that sense the Jewish history and 
constitution were not exceptional. 

Christian sociology, however, recognizes an institute not only of the 
affections in the family, and of rights in the State, but of a humanity 
which transcends all distinctions of race or of nationality, and whose 
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ideal can be met only by the universal communion of the Church. 
Human nature instinctively seeks brotherhood with the whole human 
race, Its consummation is found only in the Kingdom of God. 
Divisions in this kingdom mean paralysis. Denominations may 
group themselves by their predominant relations to the Father, the 
Son, or the Spirit, but a true Trinitarianism means a universality 
which has no limit but the world. Societies and associations within 
the Church are marks of an imperfect stage in its growth and signs of 
weakness. 

As an organism, complete and universal in its spirit and aims, the 
Church ‘occupies a place higher than the nation. As between the 
rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, as between even the 
nations themselves, the church above all other arbitrators is, in its 
commen: appeal to all the contestants, the common mediator. The 
Church aims at the realization of Christ’s ideal in society, in which this 
life shall be blended with that of eternity, and in which all personal 
relations, all family associations, and all national ties shall be lost in 
the order, the peace, and the unbroken joy of a divine communion. 


ON THE LAKE OF LUCERNE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Beatrice Whitby. 202 pp. Cloth, 12mo. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

[Miss Whitby is already favorably known to the story-reading public by her 

‘* Awakening of Mary Fenwick,”’ and ** Part of the Property.’’ In the present 


volume we have six short stories, carefully and conscientiously finished, and told 
with the graceful ease of the practiced raconteur.] 


ON THE LAKE OF LUCERNE. 
ERTRUDE DANGERFIELD was an orphan, sparsely dowered, 
it was true, but her pedigree, like her beauty, was unimpeach- 
able, and she had been launched by a rich aunt and uncle into those 
spheres of society in which a matrimonial sequence to courtship was to 
be looked for-with hopeful expectation. Unfortunately she was 
romantic, a trait attributable to her German descent on her mother’s 
side, and—time was passing—Miss Dangerfield was four-and-twenty 
years old, and her aunt was getting anxious—openly and zealously 
anxious about her sad case. Her own four girls had married, had 
been, in fact, eager to marry, but Gertrude was indifferent to the 
hideousness of her impending fate, and continued to overlook, with 
far-away, unconcerned eyes, her one remaining suitor in whom her 
aunt sawa most desirable husband, but Gertrude only a tiresome, 
thickset, sandy-headed, freckled Scotchman. 

The Dangerfields were at Lucerne, and Gertrude was looking out 
of the window of her room, and experiencing Weltschmerz because of 
the unattainable beauty and majesty before her, when she looked 
down to earth and caught a glimpse of the squat figure and sandy 
head of Laurence Douglas, her admirer. He has come back, she 
thought, he always does come back; but he was not in harmony with 
her mood, at that moment attuned to mouutain scenery, and lifting 
her eyes again to the peaks of Pilatus, the current of her former 
thoughts ran on undisturbed. 

The Dangerfields dined at ¢tadle de héte, and when Gertrude came 
down to dinner, she found Mr. Douglas’s chair next hers as she had 
forseen, but she saw further that her uncle’s whole attention was 
absorbed in a striking-looking man whose face interested her; she liked 
it, and called it powerful. She made up her mind that the inscrutable 
face belonged to some distinguished person. He was a prince, a poet, 
a great statesman, a distinguished someone who traveled incognito. 

After dinner he was presented to Gertrude at his request, and 
claimed a remote connection with her through their respected mothers. 
He told her he had seen her at Homburg, that her face had reminded 
him strongly of one whom he knew, and sitting down by her he 
monopolized her the whole evening, very much to the disgust of the rest 
of the party. Gertrude had found her affinity. She was now sure there 
was a man in the moon which her aunt had characterized as a dreary 
solitude. Gertrude was transformed, she was perfectly and unreason- 
ably happy ; but to her Aunt, Count Englebert’s way of wooing was 
of all ways the most wearisome, and she did not refrain from express- 
ing her candid opinion on this subject to her niece. 

Mr. Douglas staid only a fortnight. The last day of his stay was 
devoted to an excursion across-the Lake, and a trip up the mountain 
railway to Biirgenstock. The sail was delightful. Gertrude was 
awed, silent, and very still. 

‘* To get away from the people, from the traffic, from the world, to 
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sail alone across these waters,” murmured Count Engelbert, ‘‘ then 
one would taste the whole beauty, the great wonder of it all.” 

“ Alone!” said Miss Dangerfield, ‘owering her eyes to his. She 
thought he would amend the expression, but he did not. 

The ascent of the mountain made Miss Dangerfield giddy, and 
Laurence Douglas suggested that there was a road down the moun- 
tain only about four miles to Stanzstad, where the boat would pick her 
ip. Miss Dangerfield would rather walk five hundred miles than go 
back by that railway. 

And so it came to pass that Count Engelbert and Miss Dangerfield 
set off to walk down the mountain. 

On the way he became poetical; quoted Lewis Morris as the poet 
who best expressed his own idea, and told Gertrude that looking at 
her he felt it all again. 

‘* Oh snows so pure! Oh peaks so high! 
I lift to thee a hopeless eye 
* * * * * 
I see thee, passionless and pure, 
Above the lightnings stand secure.” 

Gertrude did not like the rdle he assigned her; she accepted it with a 
vague disquietude. 

It is as a noble maiden should be, he went on slowly, proud, pure, inaccessibie— 
only to be reached by laborious traveling, only to be gained by the bravest, the 
most untiring, the steadfast climber, who faces death to reach her heart. 


This language seemed 8o beautiful to the listener that her heart leaped in her 
breast, and sudden tears dimmed her eyes. 

I have climbed, he murmured, as if thinking aloud—I have toiled, I have worked 
much. I—she held her breath to listen—have gained the summit. I have reached 
her heart. ° 

To none but you, meine Cousine—to none other could I speak thus. It is of her 
that you have so much reminded me—the likeness is remarkable and dear to me. 
These things are too sacred for the ears of all. I do not speak of her but to you. 
I love, and am loved again. I goto Richsten to-morrow to marry my bride—my 
Hildegunde—who looks at me from blue eyes which resembles yours so strongly. 


Gertrude was clear grit, and braced her nerves so that she passed 
through the ordeal safely; but the very next time she came to Switz- 
erland, which was two years later, she came as Laurence Douglas's 
bride. 


The other stories in the series are ‘*‘ Fenella, A True Story *’; ‘‘ What Happened 
at Ridgeway on Sea, A True Story ;”’ ** Violets Dim,’’ and ** Poor Dear Mamma.” 





TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes. 177 pp., 

I2mo. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

{This is a little story afferding an indication of the natural tendency of civilized 
man to go back for an outing to the wild freedom of savage life, and of civilized 
woman towant to go along with him. Onlyin this case the adventure was 
p'anned bya couple of girls, who assumed full command, taking along with 
them a crew consisting of a cadet, and a supernumerary defined as an embryoR. A. 
The scheme proposed and carried into action was an expedition in a canal boat 
into the heart of rural England. The sketch introduces us to numerous inci- 
dents and characters, and the embryo R. A. made himself useful by taking them 
down to aid the reader in his proper comprehension of the story.] 

_ worst of it was that we couldn’t make up our minds as to 

the best way to set about it, Edna Devize and I. It was the last 
night of the term, and we had been discussing Browning and a barge 
alternately, over Miss Devize’s tea in her pretty room: We couldn't 
get a chart of the canal without going to a specialist, that was one of 
the moment’s troubles. Another was that we hadn’t got a barge, and 
we wanted one. At this juncture of affairs Edna took the matter into 
her own hands, and sat down and composed a note to Messrs. Corbett 
of the London Salt Works asking them to render any help they 
could. 

Mr.Corbett responded promptly and in the kindest spirit, and although 
our original intention was to go we two alone, when we found the boat 
was really at the wharf at Paddington awaiting our instructions we 
hurriedly decided to enlist The Crew. After all a man is a sort of 
necessity, when there’s carpentering to be done ! 

Mr. Talbot Bernard Grove, gentleman cadet, was not overwhelmed 
at the prospect. He even hinted that a houseboat on the Thames 
would be scarcely more expensive, and suggested autocratically that 
if we would leave it all to him, he would arrange it for us. Where- 
upon we explained to him that all we wanted was in reality a crew, 
and were very sorry we could not offer him a captaincy. 

Well, the cadet couldn’t have been pleasanter, once he understood. 
It appeared that he considered that he was ‘‘ booked to embark upon 
a herring boat going down Vesuvius,” as a means of accommodating 


himself to our desire to get right away from the conventionalized 
idei. 
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Having taken possession of the barge, we laid in all the necessary 
supplies we could think of, especially liberty flags for decorative pur- 
poses, also a liberal supply of bread and half a pound of butter, and, at 
the suggestion of an old lady, who took an interest in us, we secured 
a supply of soap, matches, and mustard. 

During our absence on this shopping excursion the crew and the 
carpenter had put up a couple of cabins, which looked like cherub’s 
packing cases, and the Bargee and Mrs. Bargee put in an appearance 
on our return. 

The cadet was disentangling the table legs of their swathings, and 
Edna beginning to ‘‘ tidy up,” when everybody was electrified by a 
voice: 

‘* Well, young ladies! I have heard of you.” 

It was Edna’s uncle, General Essington, beaming on us with a quiz- 
zical expression of disapprobation and astonishment in his martial 
attitude. But behind him lurked a porter staggering under numerous 
bundles of future possibilities, and the embryo R. A., whom the gen- 
eral offered to lend to us for a consideration, provided we would ask 
very prettily, and persuade said embryo R. A. of the advantages of 
the canal as an artistic field. Very soon the old General took off his 
hat and disappeared into the darkening recesses of Moore’s wharf ; 
leaving a cartload of kindly luxuries, a very genuine sensation, and an 
embryo R. A. behind him. 

And our own Bargee punted slowly off with a long barbed pole, 
and the old carpenter’s good wishes, ‘‘ Pleasant journey to you, sir,” 
floated out from the little door in the salt shed wall, and the brown 
canal boat floated gently round four Water Babies, eyeing each other 
with a silent curiosity as they drifted out of London silently. 

[But what need to follow them through all their voyagings, or narrate all that 
they said or did by the way ; how they reached the city of Coventry once famous 
for its laces. and being recalled to London, how they held a Dutch Auction and 
sold H’everythink, on the towing-path? Are not all these things written in the 
book in the style that no digest can do justice to? and is not the last page embel- 
lished by a F.I.N.I.S. cut, showing us the backs of the four, as with traveling 


bags and shawls and wraps they passed away from the canal bank to be swal- 
lowed up once more in the conventional haunts of men.] 





NEW TESTAMENT CONVERSIONS. A Series of Sermons by 
Rev. G. H. Gerberding, A,M., Pastor of St. Mark’s English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Fargo, Dak. Cloth, 12mo, 283 pp. Pub- 
lished for the author by the Lutheran Publication Society, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


HE views of the author on the subject of conversion are, that 
much of what has been written and preached concerning it, is the 
saddest and most dangerous caricature of truth, whether exhibited as 
the shallowest sentimentalism, the wildest fanaticism, or the dignified 
and proud manliness of the cold humanitarian moralist. Taking his 
stand on the teaching of Jesus, Matt. xviii: 3, ‘‘ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,” the author is equally vigorous in his denunciation 
of the revivalists who regard conversion as ‘‘ a rousing of the feelings, 
a wave of emotion, a burst of excitement,” as of those ministers, who, 
repelled by the vagaries and fanaticisms of the aforenamed class, 
shrink from reference to the subject to the imminent danger of lulling 
the unconverted of their flock into a false security. 

It was his lot, the reverend author tells us, to be brought up in the 
midst of revivalistic surroundings and preaching, and, even since he 
has been a pastor, his lot has been at times cast among proselytizing 
zealots. It was hence necessary to defend himself and his faith or 
give way. This led naturally to a careful study of the matter in the 
Word of God, and finding that the church whose name he bears, holds, 
confesses, and teaches, on this point, also nothing but the pure /¢ruth 
as it is in Jesus, he found a source of delight and comfort in the 
preparation and preaching, of a series of sermons with the object of 
helping others who perhaps had difficulties on this vital subject. There 
are seventeen sermons in the series, each constituting a critical 
analysis of one of the seventeen conversions mentioned in the New 
Testament ; beginning with the woman of Samaria, and closing with 
the Phillipian jailor. Besides these there are two closing sermons 
the one devoted to the subject of ‘‘ spurious conversion” as illustrated 
in Simon, the sorcerer, and the other to ‘‘ almost converted ” as illus- 
trated in the persons of Felix, the Governor, and King Agrippa. The 
reasoning is clear, the style forcible but restrained, yet frequently 
rising into eloquence. 
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POLITICAL. 


JOHN SHERMAN’S SPEECH. 


From Senator Sherman's Speech at Paulding, 
Okie, Aug. 27.—Now, you all know that the 
money in circulation in the United States—all of 
it—is good, as good as gold. The reason is that 
the United States limits the amount of all the 
coins to be issued except gold, which, being 
the most valuable, is coined without limit. 
Our Democratic friends are in favor of allowing 
any holder of silver bullion, foreign or domes- 
tic, any old silverware or melted tea-pot, any 
part of the vast accumulated hoard of silver in 
India, China, South America, and other coun- 
tries of the world, estimated by statisticians to 
be $3,810,671,346, to. present it to the Treas- 
ury of the United States and demand one dol- 
lar of our money, or our promise to pay 
money, for 371 grains of silver. If with free 
silver we receive only the quantity of silver we 
are required to purchase by existing law, the 
United States would pay over $13,000,000 a 
year more than if purchased at the market 
value, and this vast sum would be paid annually 
as a bounty to the producers of silver bullion. 
But this is not the worst of it. Free coinage 
means that we shall purchase, not merely four 
and a half million ounces a month, but all the 
silver that is offered, come from where it may, 
if presented in quantities of I00 ounces at a 
time; and give the holders Treasury notes, 
at option, at the rate of one dollar for every 
371 grains, now worth in the market 77 cents. 
Who can estimate the untold hoards of silver 
that will come into the Treasury if this policy 
is adopted. All of this will be represented by 
our Treasury notes—an increase of the Na- 
tional debt. It is a public bid of 29 cents 
an ounce more than the market price 
for all the silver afloat and all that can 
hereafter be produced, made at a time 
when silver is declining in value, and when 
many of the commercial nations are seek- 
ing to convert their silver into gold. The 
Latin nations, including France, have been 
trying to maintain the value of silver, but the 
Latin Union is now dissolved, and each of 
these nations is now seeking for gold to 
teplace its silver. The immediate effect 
would be to give to the producers of silver 
bullion $1.29 for each ounce of silver, now 
worth one hundred cents, but the certain 
result, and that right speedily, will be to 
demonetize gold, and substitute the single 
silver standard, and gold will be hoarded or ex- 
ported, and held ata premium. All the labor 
and productions of our people will be measured 
by the silver standard. The United States 
will be detached from the money standards of 
the great commercial nations, and will take its 
place with China, India, and the undeveloped 
South American States. 

But it is said if we adopt the silver standard 
we will get more money for our labor and 
productions. This does not follow, but even if 
it were true, the purchasing power of money 
will be diminished. All experience proves 
that labor and productions of the farm are the 
last to advance in price. Even if, after a long 
struggle, wages and wheat were to advance as 
silver falls, what benefit does the farmer or 
laborer get? None whatever. He will get 
more dollars with less purchasing power. I 
can see howa man who contracted a debt 
since 1879, when specie payments were re- 
sumed, can apparently pay it with fewer grains 
of silver, but this benefit will be greatly 
diminished by the disturbance of business by 
so great a change, by the demonetization of 
gold and the loss of confidence and credit, 
and, perhaps, by the prompt demand of pay- 
ment by the creditor, or the extension of the 
debt only upon a stipulation to pay in gold. 
We believe in gold and silver and national 
paper money thoroughly protected by the 
pledge of the public faith, and maintained at 
par with each other in every part of the coun- 
try, and wherever our flag floats. This policy 





is the work and platform of the Republican 
party, and by it we stand or fall. The result 
of this policy is that no man has lost a dollar 
for thirty years by bad money. 


A COMPREHENSIVE ARGUMENT. 

Toledo Blade (Rep.), Aug. 27.—John Sher- 
man states the situation exactly when he says 
that but two questions invite the attention of 
the voters for their decision at the polls next 
November—the first the tariff, and the second 
the silver question. Mr. Sherman devotes his 
entire address to the latter, not that the tariff 
is not of equal importance, but, as he truly 
Says,a man can do but one thing well ata 
time, and the money question, being the newer 
one, needs the earliest attention. Senator 
Sherman is an admitted master of finance. No 
man in the United States can express an opin- 
ion entitled to so great credit as one coming 
from the Senator. His speech covers the en- 
tire subject at every point, and his discussion 
is so clear, his arguments so strong, that no 
man can err in accepting his conclusions, 


A PLEA FOR HIS SEAT. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), Aug. 28.— 
Senator Sherman ignored the tariff and devoted 
himself wholly to the silver question. This is 
not surprising. Mr. Sherman is probably not 
prepared to indorse the McKinley Tariff Bill, 
either as it was framed and put through the 
House by McKinley. or as it was transformed 
by the insertion of the Blaine-Harrison-Blair 
or some other man’s reciprocity section. 
Though McKinley and his Bill were both to be 
whelmed beneath the flood of popular disappro- 
val in November, Mr. Sherman would not 
greatly care, ifa Sherman majority in the Legis- 
lature should be saved. The farmers are after 
Mr. Sherman’s scalp on the Coinage question. 
They attribute to him all the evils that followed 
the degradation of silver in the Coinage Act of 
1873, and in his Paulding speech he was trying 
to save his hair from their vengeful knives. 
He admitted that upon the money question the 
Republicans ‘‘are somewhat divided,” and he 
is painfully alive to the fact that his Senatorial 
seat may tumble into the rift unless it is 
closed. The Paulding speech will not save 
him. Mr. Sherman has taken a great many 
positions on the currency question, and some 
of them are wholly inconsistent with that he 
now occupies. He has fooled the farmers 
more than once with his smooth talk on 
finance, but he will find that he cannot fool 
them all the time. 


A FIGHT FOR HONEST MONEY. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Aug. 28.—He is 
making a gallant fight for honest money which 
the people of Ohio cannot afford to have him 
lose. Some of the points most strenuously urged 
by the silver inflationists are demonstrated 
to be wholly unfounded, and the selfishness 
of the mining kings, who are the chief backers 
of the whole free-coinage movement, was never 
shown in a more glaring light. It is shown by 
the existing state of things in other countries, 
and by the history of the United States, that 
wherever and whenever two metals are coined 
without limit, and the ratio between them fixed 
by the coinage laws differs from that established 
in the markets of the world, the dearer will go 
out of circulation. It is true, as Senator Sher 
man says, that the existing law ‘‘ has main- 
tained the gold standard while utilizing and 
benefiting silver to the utmost extent short of 
demonetizing gold.’””’ The most vital point of 
the speech, however, is the plea made in 
behalf of the wage-workers of the United 
States. It is an obvious, but too often for- 
gotten, truth that wages are the last thing to 
be adjusted to a higher scale of prices, such as 
cheaper money would cause, and Senator 
Sherman could not do his country a better 
service than by forcing this fact home upon 
the attention of his hearers. The issue was 
put squarely before the men of Ohio who 
earn their living by their daily toil, whether 





they are willing to risk a general advance 
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in prices on what they buy and the disorders 
of financial upheaval for the remote and 
dubious chance of securing an increase in wages 
which, if obtained, would not enable them to 
pay for any more food, clothing, or shelter, 





DISSONANT CRIES. 


Philadelphia Record, (Ind.), Aug. 29.—The 
speeches of Senator Sherman and Mr. McKin- 
ley lauding the Republican party as the only 
simon-pure champion of honest money are 
becoming considerably blunted in their effect 
by recent events. The silver resolution of the 
Republican Convention of Pennsylvania was 
calculated in no small degree to mar the 
beauty and consistency of this honest-money 
argument. And now come the Republican 
Clubs of Kansas and their affiliated associa- 
tions, the ‘‘ Reciprocity Clubs,” declaring en- 
thusiastically for free silvercoinage. Possibly 
Mr. McKinley and Mr. Sherman (as well as 
President Harrison) may be able to recognize 
in these free-silver demonstrations within the 
Republican party a very intimate connection 
between the Blaine ‘‘ boom” and the bonanza 
mining kings of the Rocky Mountain States. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICAN PLANK. 

Boston Journal (Rep.), Aug. 29.—The signif- 
icance of the resolution lies, however, in its 
approval of the present !aw. That law is 
not only not free coinage, but it does not 
even make coinage under any terms compul- 
sory, and since the rst of July no silver dollars 
have been coined under it. Those Democratic 
papers, therefore, which have said that the 
Pennsylvania Republicans declared for free 
silver are a long way from the truth. 


A FALSE START IN OHIO. 

Philadelphia Times (/nd.), Aug. 29.—The 
prearranged plan in Ohio to make the political 
bearings of gold and silver prominent in the 
campaign is likely to fall short of expectations. 
The ultimate operation of the tariff will, no 
doubt, prevent the farmers holding very much 
of either metal. 


DEMOCRATS ALARMED, 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Aug. 27.— 
Something like a panic is apparent among the 
Democratic managers. They have become 
alarmed at the vigorous protests from every 
part of the State against the Democratic 
declaration for the free and unlimited coinage 
of the light-weight dollar. Ohio is opposed 
to the huge scheme of swindling the people 
for the profit of mine-owners. The Demo- 
cratic managers see the strong drift of opinion 
in favor of sound money and against the party 
that stands for the short dollar, and are 
tremendously excited. 





THE SILVER CLOUD. 

Harper's Weekly (Ind.), Aug. 29.—Ex- 
Speaker Carlisle is reported as saying that the 
next Congress will pass a free-coinage Bill, 
and that the President will be greatly embar- 
rassed by it. Mr. Mills, one of the most 
prominent candidates for the Speakership, is in 
favor of such a Bill, but he thinks it would be 
bad policy to make the question a prominent 
one before the election of next year. The re- 
marks of these two gentlemen show the disposi- 
tion of the Democratic party in regard to the 
currency, which is also shown by the declaration 
of the Ohio Democratic Convention. Mr. 
Carlisle’s observation about the President dis- 
closes a singular misapprehension of the actual 
situation. The passage of the Bill would fur- 
nish the President an opportunity to appeal to 
the sound and patriotic sentiment of the coun- 
try, which would give him a stronger hold 
upon the intelligence of the country than he 
ever has had. 

Republican decadence is seen in nothing 
more plainly than in the inclination to coquet 
with this question. The free-silver leaders in 
the Senate are Republicans. The passage of 
the Bill in the Senate shows that there is only 
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a difference of degree upon this subject be- 
tween the two parties. 

The immediate danger, as Mr. Carlisle’s re- 
mark shows, is from the Democrats. There is 
a larger proportion of sound views of the cur- 
rency in the Republican than in the Demo- 
cratic party. This is the fact which shows 
that Mr, Mills’s remark upon the impolicy of 
making free silver a prominent issue springs 
from a clear conception of the situation. But 
Mr. Mills seems to forget that the record 
which his party has made and is making upon 
the subject must necessarily affect the vote 
next year. The new House of Representatives 
was elected largely upon the tariff issue. But 
many votes which members of the majority re- 
ceived would have been withheld had the ten- 
dency of the party been as evident last year as 
it is now. When Congress meets, it will be 
remembered that the Senate passed a free- 
silver coinage Act at the last session, and 
that the Democratic ex-Speaker expects the 
passage of such an Act by the new House. 
Efforts to prevent it cannot hide the fact that 
the House, in the judgment of so shrewd a 
leader, is ready for it. This fact alone is of 
very great importance in its effect upon 
political prospects and upon individual voters. 





SKIRMISHING FOR POSITION. 

Houston Post(Dem.), Aug. 28.—The Globe- 
Democrat thinks that when Congress convenes 
next December the only thing between the 
country and free coinage of silver will be the 
Presidential veto. The Senate passed the 
free-coinage Bill atthe last session, and there 
is no reason to look for a change of sentiment 
in that quarter, while, of course, the House 
will be overwhelmingly in favor of the meas- 
ure, 

The white-metal men cannot secure enough votes 
in the Senate to prevail over the veto. The record of 
the old members of the Senate and what has been 
learned of the sentiments or predilections of the new 
members remove all doubt on this point. A negative 
from the President would be decisive of the fate of 
any silver bill. Moreover, partisan exigencies will 
compel the Republicans this winter, on the eve of the 
Presidential canvass, to keep their line unbroken on 
this as well as on other important issues and presenta 
united front to the Democracy. The silver Senators 
will find it advisable not to insist on any policy which 
will weaken or hamper their party in the Presidential 
contest. They will undoubtedly postpone their cru- 
sade in favor of the white metal until after the election 
is over and the party recovers its lost ground in Con- 
gress and secures another lease of power in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 


This great Radical organ is powerful when it 
comes to atheory; but, the fact is, the country 
is in no mood to be trifled with, The Repub- 
lican managers will not be permitted to fix 
campaign issues at their own sweet will, and 
both of the great parties of the country have 
got to meet all issues fairly and squarely. It 
is the opinion of the Post that the Republicans 
will attempt to forestall the Democrats with a 
compromise in favor of free coinage of silver 
limited to American products, which, really, is 
the position assumed by Mr. Cleveland in his 
much-discussed silver letter. He is opposed to 
the unlimited coinage of the white metal, but 
does not object to the coinage of the full 
capacity of the American mines. This is the 
conservative and true position, and, as before 
stated, the Post believes both of the great 
parties will come to it, and that Harrison 
would sign a law to carry it out. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATS. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), Aug. 29.—It is 
the duty of the Pennsylvania Democratic or- 
ganization to both its party and the people, as 
it was the duty of the Pennsylvania Republi- 
can organization, to. put in the fore front of its 
resolutions a clear, strong, and ringing con- 
demnation of the abuses practised under cover 
of our ineffective and defective State revenue 
and State treasury laws and an equally strong 
and plain denunciation of every official impli- 
cated in those abuses, backed up by the vigor- 
ous and unmistakable declaration that the per- 
sonal ‘‘ spoils” doctrine in the administration 
of the fiscal affairs of the Commonwealth shall 
be practised no longer except in peril of the 
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penal laws, with positive pledges that the laws 
regulating the revenue and treasury system of 
the Commonwealth shall be wholly in the 


interest of the State and not in the interest of | 


individuals. This duty the Pennsylvania Re- 
publican State Convention made subordinate 
and almost absurd, putting itself in the position 
of attempting to let off gross offenses and 
offenders in light and easy fashion, under cover 
of pensions and tariffs and silver dodges and 
personal plaudits for Federal and local officers, 
and other irrelevant and impertinent issues, as 
if the public vision could be obscured and 
blinded in that way. 


ON NATIONAL ISSUES. 

Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), Aug. 29.—It is 
quite true, that the campaign on the part of the 
Democracy ought to be fought on State issues. 
The struggle is one between the people and the 
bosses. The main question is whether honest 
and faithful men shall be put in office, or men 
who will heed only the demands of the bosses 
and follow the methods of their predeces- 
sors. But the State Democratic Convention 
should not accept that as a reason for shirking 
matters of National concern. ‘There ought to 
be no equivocation about the Democratic posi- 
tion on topics that are of moment to every 
true Democrat. The Democratic party is for 
tariff reform, which now means tarlff reduc- 
tion. The Democratic party of Pennsylvania 
has not recent years left its position on this 
question in doubt. It is not likely to do 
so now. Equally plain has been the position 
of the party on honest money. It is opposed 
to free silver coinage. It stands with Grover 
Cleveland in the line described in his late 
manly and courageous letter. From this posi- 
tion it should not recede. 


THE PEOPLE’S PARTY IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

New York Volkszettung (Social Democratic), 
Aug. 27.—And now in Massachusetts, too, the 
People’s party has been organized for the cam- 
paign. The State Central Committee has met 
in Boston and drawn up the appropriate reso- 
lutions. It was to be expected that in the 
birthplace of the Nationalist movement, and in 
the State where its founder resides, the Nation- 
alists would exert a greater influence over the 
People’s party than in any other State. The 
Cincinnati programme was, of course, in- 
dorsed, with all its nonsense, and the National- 
ist tendencies first appear in a series of addi- 
tional demands, which go further’ than 
anything that has heretofore been evolved 
from within the People’s party. They include 
the following propositions: 

The founding of Post-office savings banks; the 
enactment of laws to prevent the evasion of taxes; a 
progressive tax on inheritances; nationalization of 
railroads and other means of communication; nation- 
alization of all branches of industry which enrich 
groups of individuals at the expense of the general 
public, with especial reference to the coal traffic, for 
which municipal coal yards should be established ; a 
law forbidding the granting of municipal franchises to 
private corporations fora limited term of years; na- 
tionalization of manufacture, importation, and sale of 
all intoxicating liquors ; civil service examinations for 
all public officers ; the passing of an eight-hour law; 
introduction of technical education in the public 
schools, in connection with the other branches of in- 
struction ; equal pay for equal work ; prohibition of the 
employment of armed private police; restriction of 
immigration; abolition of convict labor; woman 
suffrage; annual State elections; Government in- 
surance ; prohibition of the control of medical practice 
by any particular school; and prohibition of contracts 
for State and municipal public works. 

Every Socialist can subscribe to nearly every 
one of the demands of this supplementary plat- 
form, and, in altered shape, they are found in 
almost all Socialistic programmes of political 
action. 





MUNICIPAL COAL YARDS. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), Aug. 29.—The 
Nationalists of Massachusetts are not ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward.” They are doing their best to 
put Edward Bellamy’s ideas into practice, and, 
considering the brief time they have had for 
action since organization, they have really ac. 
complished a good deal. It is a campaign of 
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| oatention they are waging, but they have not 
| neglected, as enthusiasts unused to politics so 
| often do, practical methods in the manufacture 
of public sentiment. It will be readily 
acknowledged that the people of Massachu- 
setts have good cause to be grateful to the 
Nationalists for the law, which the latter 
pushed through the last Legislature in the 
face of bitter opposition, giving towns and 
cities the right to own and operate light and 
water works. Already the law has been 
resorted to by several of the smaller towns 
with good results. Now, their plan is to make 
the supply of coal a governmental function. 
For a beginning they petitioned the City Coun- 
cil of Boston to pledge the city to this novel 
and gigantic undertaking. The city fathers 
modestly declined the job, and there the matter 
stands. Such a revolution in business and poli- 
tics as this cannot be accomplished without a 
tremendous struggle, and the noise of the battle 
is hailed by the Nationalists as a good adver- 
tisement of their cause. Even if they prevail 
upon Boston’s city government to undertake to 
supply its citizens with coal, the Nationalists 
do not expect to reduce coal bills so much as 
to direct the public’s eye toward the causes 
which operate against cheap fuel, such as the 
combination of coal dealers, mine operators, 
and railroads; and thus lead to the absorption 
of all these agencies by the Government. 


A NATIONALIST PLATFORM. 

The New Nation (Nationalist), Boston, 
Aug. 29.—The platform which was published 
to the world last Tuesday by the State Central 
Committee, and which will undoubtediy be 
substantially the lines upon which the new 
party will fight its battles in coming campaigns 
in this State, is the most important political 
utterance from the old Bay State that the 
world has listened to for two generations. It 
was constructed by some of the people for the 
people. In consequence of unwise and selfish 
legislation, extending over decades, society in 
this and other States has become stratified 
with offensive distinctions, degrading condi- 
tions of labor, and demoralizing conditions of 
opulent leisure; gamblers coin fortunes by cor- 
nering the coin of the realm; rich men dodge 
their taxes and hold the farmers at bay by 
unjust laws; railroads conspire against the 
peace of the community by discriminating in 
favor of speculators against the farmer and 
laborer, and at times against whole communi- 
ties, as well as debauching the morals of legis- 
lators in the attempt to intrench themselves 
behind legal ramparts. History never before 
presented such rank inequalities of wealth. 
American people are in the habit of dealing 
with great subjects and solving great difficul- 
ties. They will solve this. Of the fourteen 
planks in the Massachusetts platform, at least 
nine have a distinctive Nationalistic flavor. 
This is sufficient in the minds of many to test 
the political vitality and the statesmanship of 
the belief which we profess. If the new party 
does not prove to be the peacemaker in politics 
for the next decade, then we miss our guess. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MONTPELIER UTTERANCE. 
—If those Southern Republicans who have 
been complaining of the President’s neglect 
in the distributior of the spoils will peruse the 
open-air speech made by him at Montpelier, 
Vermont, on Wednesday, they will be enabled 
to take the measure of the man in the White 
House. It has been several years since a Pres- 
ident of the United States has cast a similar 
slur upon any part of the American people as 
Benjamin Harrison cast upon the people of the 
South in that speech.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Dem.) Aug. 28. 


—_—— 


KANSAS REPUBLICAN LEAGUE.—The Con- 
vention of Republican clubs yesterday was 
largely attended, and the enthusiasm engen- 
dered will have a stimulating effect. The 
spirit which animated the Convention was that 





of stalwart Republicanism. The party was 
never more harmonious. A _ vear ago the 
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party was largely on the defensive and the new 
party was aggressive; to-day the relative posi- 
tions are reversed.—7ofeka Capital (Rep.), 
Aug. 27. 





TH1rD-PARTY SPECTRE IN THE SoUTH.— 
The Democratic party forms not a mere 
nucleus, but a veteran and thoroughly discip- 
lined army, in which all liberty-loving citizens 
can fight forthe great reforms which we all de- 
sire to see accomplished—anarmy which, in vic- 
tory and defeat alike, has proved true to the 
interests of the whole country and of the South 
as part of that country. And now, when a 
om victory has been won and a greater is 
M prospect, the enemy sows dissension in our 
ranks. Free silver at 33% per cent. premium 
over its real value, greenbackism, Government 
loans of money, and other delusions are used 
to lure the people from the Democratic flag. 
Surely, if the Democratic party is beaten in 
consequence of Southern defection in the next 
election, we deserve to remain forever under 
the heel of the Republican oppressors.— 
Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Aug. 28. 


FOREIGN. 


TRIUMPH OF THE CHILIAN CON- 
GRESSIONALISTS. 

New York Herald, Aug. 29.—Valparaiso has 
fallen. The struggle was both prolonged and 
desperate, but the Government troops were 
forced to surrender, and the city has been 
delivered into the hands of the victorious army. 
Within a few weeks at furthest grim-visaged 
war will smooth his wrinkled front, and Chili 
will once more enjoy the advantages of peace. 
The insurgents have believed in themselves 
from the start, and from the start Balmaceda 
has vainly tried to uphold a tottering cause. He 
excited the indignation of the people by acts 
which they regarded as unconstitutional and 
injurious to the public welfare. The opposi- 
tion to his autocratic policy has steadily gained 
ground, and now, at last, he has gone down 
under it. That is the story of the Chilian 
insurrection in a nutshell. 


CANTO’S STRATEGY. 


New York Sun, Aug. 31.—The capture of 
Valparaiso has furnished a crowning justifica- 
tion for the bold but well-conceived strategy of 
Gen. Canto. It is hardly accurate to speak of 
this feat as venturing all on a desperate stroke. 
Had the insurgent army been repulsed, it 
might possibly have recrossed the Aconacagua 
and reémbarked under the cover of the guns of 
its fleet for an attack at Coquimbo or else- 
where. Still, it would have suffered a heavy, 
if not fatal, loss of men, material, and prestige. 
The campaign was actually planned, by askill- 
ful use of the entire military and naval 
resources of the Junta, aided by an admirably 
executed surprise, to put the army of Balma- 
ceda, though in the aggregate much larger, 
into a false position at the outset, from which 
it could not recover. No doubt the blind 
obstinacy of the President, which had led 
him to reject suggestions of compromise and 
mediation, aided the Junta, since he probably 
considered himself master of the situation, and 
never supposed that his opponents could muster 
force enough to meet him where they did. 
Perhaps he expected a lull in operations until 
his new war ships should arrive from France, 
bis he could take the aggressive in the north. 

t was on the rst of January that the Con- 
gress of Chili declared that Balmaceda was no 
longer the President of the Republic. Six days 
later, leaving Santiago by railroad, it proceded 
to Valparaiso, and embarked on the fleet, which 
went over to the revolution in a body, whereas 
the army mostly stood by Balmaceda. The 
insurgents sailed north, captured Iquique, es- 
tablished themselves in the nitrate district, and 
there proceeded to collect the export duties. 
The next step was tc organize and equip troops; 
and then lack of arms, ammunition, clothing, 
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However, the Junta de Gobierno, created by 
Congress, with Sefior Montt at its head, had 
many wealthy citizens on its side, and some of 
these were in foreign lands and there aided it. 
The loss of the /tata’s cargo was a grave draw- 
back, while a depressing incident had been the 
destruction of the armorclad Blanco Encalada 
by Balmaceda’s new torpedo vessels, Zynch and 
Condell, which had arrived from England. 
Supplies of arms at length came from foreign 
sources, and when the campaigning season 
opened, an army 8,000 strong had been 
equipped. The transfer of this force by sea 
from its rendezvous at Calderoto Quintero Bay, 
twenty miles north of Valparaiso, was admir- 
ably performed. In executing this stroke a 
skillful naval feint at Coquimbo, far tothe north, 
caused the concentration of a large body of 
Balmaceda’s troops there. A severe battle at 
Congon resulted in a heavy loss to Balmaceda’s 
army. The aim of Gen. Canto was to reach 
the hills behind the city, where his batteries 
could command it. The manceuvres for this 
purpose, as he forced his way nearer to the 
city, probably lost to some extent the codper- 
ation of the fleet, which could not enter the 
bay on account of the fire from the forts. But 
the tactics of Gen. Canto proved as superior to 
the Government's as his strategy, and his lines 
were worked steadily toward Fort Callao. At 
length, on the 28th, Balmaceda endeavored to 
break through the enemy’s threatening position 
which obviously enabled him to keep open his 
own communications with the fleet, and yet to 
break the railroad between Santiago and Val- 
paraiso. In thedesperate fighting at Piacilla 
the modern improved small arms and artillery 
which had been supplied to the insurgents 
proved very destructive. The upshot was the 
rout of the Government troops and the surren- 
der of Valparaiso by its municipal authorities. 


REVIEW OF THE STRUGGLE. 

New York Tribune, Aug. 30.—Balmaceda, 
after having been a Deputy, Senator, and 
Chief Minister, was elected President in Sep- 
tember, 1886, for the term of five years. He 
had received the official support of the retiring 
President, and of the Liberal party, which was 
greatly strengthened after the war with Peru. 
An adroit politician and a radical reformer, he 
rallied around him all the factions of the Gov- 
ernment party, and conducted a successful 
administration until the close of his third year. 
An official candidate himself, he followed the 
unfortunate precedents of Spanish-American 
rule by selecting, midway in his term, as his 
successor, one of his Ministers, who was not 
only inexperienced in public life, but was 
known to be a reckless speculator on 'Change. 
This candidature at once provoked resistance, 
and divided the Liberal party. Balmaceda, by 
reorganizing the Ministry, seemed to be influ- 
enced by the advice of the best men on the 
Government side, but this was only a tempo- 
rary concession. In January, 1890, he dis- 
missed the Ministry, which enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Chambers, and appointed another 
recruited from his personal adherents in the 
interest of the corrupt official whom he had 
chosen as his successor. In May, 1890, he 
reorganized this Ministry by calling into his 
service more determined men, who would 
follow him to the end in a campaign against 
Congress. In the Chambers a coalition of 
Liberals and Conservatives was formed to 
resist the President’s policy of governing with- 
out reference to the powers of the Legislature. 
A majority of three-fourths, of the members of 
Congress passed a vote of censure. The 
Ministry remained in office. In July, 
1890, the financial supplies voted by Con- 
gress for the Administration were exhausted. 
By a majority of three-fourths, the Chambers 
refused to authorize the collection of revenues 
until a Ministry in accord with them should be 
appointed. There was an interval of nearly a 
month during which neither taxes nor revenues 
were collected. Balmaceda then yielded to 
the pressure of public opinion. A new Minis- 
try was appointed and supplies were voted for 





shoes, and provisions was seen to be serious. 


six months. As soon as financial resources 
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were renewed Balmaceda resumed his electoral 
campaign in favor of his favorite, and by his 
appointments in the Provinces disclosed a de- 
termination to coerce the electors. The Min- 
istry resigned, and Balmaceda recalled to his 
service his former accomplices. By proclaim- 
ing the close of the session of Congress, the 
Government released itself from votes of cen- 
sure and impeachment proceedings. During a 
recess of Congress a delegation of seven mem- 
bers from each Chamber is empowered to 
supervise the enforcement of the Constitution 
and to make recommendations to the Execu- 
tive. This body advised the convocation of 
Congress, as financial supplies had not been 
voted beyond the end of the year, and no 
authority had been conferred for maintaining 
the army and navy. Balmaceda refused to act 
upon its advice, and on January I, 1891, estab- 
lished the budget for the year on his own 
responsibility, increased the pay of the army 
one-half, and began to dismiss officials in the 
civil service upon whose support he could not 
depend. This was the signal for revolution. 
A majority of the Chambers, without meeting 
formally, united in a memorial deposing the 
President for violations of the Constitution. 
The navy revolted against the Government at 
Valparaiso, early in January, and proclaimed its 
allegiance to the Congressional leaders. Asa 
popular uprising did not follow this demon- 
stration the fleet went north to Iquique, and 
with the assistance of land forces occupied, 
after numerous skirmishes, the nitrate provin- 
ces, securing a source of revenue for their 
cause, and establishing a Provisional Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile Balmaceda proclaimed 
martial law, raised an army of 30,000 men, 
arrested thousands of political suspects, ex- 
hausted the treasury reserves, forced one issue 
of depreciated paper after another upon the 
country, and secured the election of a new 
Congress and also of a successor, who was not 
the official candidate originally selected. 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Courrier des Etats-Unis, New York, Aug. 
29.—The results of the decennial census of 
Canada, just published, are mortifying to the 
Conservatives, who counted on a considerable 
augmentation of population under the régime 
of commercial protection, but who find that 
the rate of increase has relaxed considerably 
during the last ten years, the gain having been 
only 11% per cent., as compared with 17% 
per cent. in the previous decade. The revela- 
tion is the more bitterly felt beeause the in- 
crement inthe United States has been 24 per 
cent., and, without doubt, a certain proportion 
of this increase consists of emigrants from 
Canada. This movement can be easily com- 
puted. Canada, in the course of the ten years, 
has received 850,000 immigrants, while the 
growth of her population has been only 500,- 
000, notwithstanding the extraordinary birth- 
rate of the country, and the fact that it ex- 
ceeds the rate of mortality beyond the average 
elsewhere. The Toronto G/odée says, in refer- 
ence to the exodus across the frontier, that 
the great question is to learn how to prevent 
the people from deserting the country after 
having been reared and educated and equipped 
with the power of earning money to pay the 
debts that have been incurred on their account. 
In Ontario, the most prosperous of the prov- 
inces, the augmentation since the last census 
has been confined principally to the city of 
Toronto. The Canadian Government has spent 
money with the greatest prodigality for the 
purpose of stimulating European immigration; 
it has given away millions in railroad subsidies 
for the development of Manitoba and the 
Northwest provinces; it has furnished free 
or reduced passages to intending set- 
tlers from Europe; and yetthe 


result can only be considered as deplorable. 
Several of the provinces have nothing to show 
for their sacrifices but an increased debt. The 
Maritime Provinces find themselves compelled 
to reduce their representation in Parliament, 
New Brunswick losing two members, and 





Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island one 
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each. Manitoba, on the contrary, is entitled 
to one additional seat. The facts brought out 
by the census will naturally furnish the advo- 
cates of a more liberal commercial policy in 
the relations between Canada and the United 
States with a powerful argument. It will 
probably be the starting point for a rapid 
decline in the policy of protection, which 
might more justly be called the policy of isola- 
tion, that was inaugurated by Sir John Mac- 
donald and will be persisted in, it is said, by 
his successor, Mr. Abbott, as long as he shall 
remain in power. It is somewhat doubtful, 
however, whether he can maintain that atti- 
tude for a long time, since it has been shown 
by the indisputable evidence that is coming to 
light to be more and more untenable. 


THE MORAL, 

London (Ont.) Advertiser (Lib.), Aug. 28.— 
After having our debt doubled in the last 
twelve years and our general taxation enor- 
mously increased in order, as we have been 
told, to provide work for our native population 
and coax Old World people to settle among us, 
we are met with the statement that the popu- 
lation has only increased from 4,324,810 in 
1881 to 4,823,444 in 1891. A few weeks since, 
the Department of Agriculture presented a re- 
port to Parliament, showing that since 1881 
the number of settlers who entered Canada, 
with the avowed determination of settling 
here, was 886,000. Add the natural increase, 
and we should now have a total population of 
at least 6,290,000, or 1,400,000 more than we 
now have. An overwhelming proportion of 
these 1,400,000 have gone to the States. In- 
stead of preventing the exodus, therefore, the 
high tax policy has added to it manifold. Talk 
about annexation! Why, Canadians have 
been voluntarily annexing themselves to the 
United States in the last dozen years to such 
an extent that, if a change is not speedily 
brought about, annexation will be an accom- 
plished fact. We have but to keep up our 
present system of restricted trade, wholesale 
squandering, and pilfering of public resources, 
and annexation cannot be avoided. Canada 
will prosper and progress as she should just so 
soon as the monopolist system is overthrown 
and the people are allowed to make the most 
of their earnings under a Government pledged 
to rule with economy and honesty. Economy 
and honestv never go hand in hand with mo- 
nopoly. 


NOW IT IS NICARAGUA'S TURN. 

New Orleans Times-Democrat, Aug. 27.— 
It looks almost as if it were a decree of fate 
that no one of the States to the south of us, 
whether of Central or South America, should 
everenjoy more than a half dozen years of im- 
munity from revolution. Salvador and Guate- 
mala and Honduras and Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic have all had their turn at 
internal fighting within a few years. Mexico 
is said by those who are acquainted with the 
situation in that republic to stand on a volcano 
which may at any time break out into flame; 
Chili has been in the throes of civil strife for 
nearly twelve months; and now Nicaragua has 
been the scene of rioting which promises well 
for the inauguration of internal hostilities be- 
tween the two leading parties in the country. 
The two parties referred to are the Progres- 
sists, or Liberal party, and the Iglesistas, or 
Roman Catholic party. The headquarters of 
the Progressists are in the City of Granada, 
while Leon and Managua are the strongholds 
of the Clerical party. The City of Granada 
has generally furnished the country with a 
President—a rule strictly adhered to until two 
years and a half ago, when the then President, 
Carazo, mysteriously died, and Senator Sacasa, 
a Clerical, was chosen to fill out his unexpired 
term. Sacasa succeeded also, by questionable 
practices it is alleged, in securing his election 
last November to the full term. and the Pro- 
gressists, it seems, have been preparing a 
scheme to have him ousted from office 
at the elections this coming November. 
President Sacasa, it appears, has got wind of 
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their scheme, and, as the best means of frus- 
trating it, he issued orders to his police—whose 
main function appears to be to interpose at 
elections in favor of the existing Government 
—to arrest two ex Presidents, Chamorro and 
Zavala, and Anselmo Rivas, the most influen- 
tial journalist of the country, to lead them to 
the frontier, and to inform them that death 
would be the penalty of their being found in 
their native land at a later date. 


but that they are going to accept that state of 
things as final, since they claim to be more 
powerful in the State than the President and 
his Clerical party, is not for a moment to be 
believed. 


GLADSTONIAN HOPES. 


Christian Union, Aug. 29.—In the recent 
speech of Sir William Harcourt, at a dinner 
given by the National Liberal Club to Mr. 
Brand, the successful candidate in the by-elec- 
tion at Wisbech, Sir William began by show- 
ing that out of the eighty-eight by-elections 
during the last five years the Liberals have 
won twenty seats, the Unionists only one. If 
we compare the actual number of votes cast in 
the by-elections, we find that the Liberals pol- 
led 196,000, the Unionists 179,000; that is, 
instead of a Unionist majority ot 9,000, there 
now appears a Liberal majority of 15,000. 
That the Conservatives are well aware of their 
impending danger is shown by their conces- 
sions of late to public feeling in regard to legis- 
lation. Apart from the Irish question, the 
Conservatives have showna disposition to con- 
sider, if not actually to adopt, steps which 
would formerly have been thought radical in 
the extreme. Even on the Irish question they 
have shown not a little leaning toward concilia- 
tion, as was shown by Mr. Balfour’s proposals 
for local government in Ireland. The Free 
Education Act was another step in the direc- 
tion of Liberalism. Still another, and probably 
a more important, departure in Conservative 
ideas is seen in the inclination to take some 
steps toward labor legislation. It is well 
known that the radical wing of the Liberal 
party has long been impatient with the fact 
that the Irish question has pushed aside social 
and labor problems. It is not at all improb- 
able—and it would be quite in line with the 
history of political methods in England—that 
the Conservative party may step in and make 
a strong effort to regain its lost popularity by 
going further in the direction of labor legisla- 
tion than their opponents have as yet seen fit 
to do. 


FORTIFYING THE MEUSE. 

New York Times, Aug. 30.—The action of 
the Belgian Senate in appropriating the $15,- 
000,000 required for completing the defensive 
works on the line of the Meuse—consoling 
itself meanwhile by a vote of censure on Gen. 
Brialmont for having underrated the cost— 
shows the value set upon completing these 
fortifications at the earliest moment. The 
movement for the defense of the Meuse took 
form only four years ago, when a war between 
France and Germany seemed nearer than it 
does now and when an impression somehow 
gained currency that the extent to which the 
frontier between these countries had been fort- 
ified would lead one or the other of them to 
flank it by a march through Belgium. Assum- 
ing that such a violation of Belgian neutrality 
was possible, the Meuse River, running from 
the French frontier across to Holland, naturally 
suggested itself as a line of defense, protecting 
Liége, Namur, Maestricht, and other points on 
the river and covering Brussels and Antwerp 
in the rear. Ger. Brialmont planned a series 
of small forts, in well-chosen positions, to be 
defended by small garrisons that could aid each 
other and the field army. He recommended 
in addition steel cupolas, with heavy revolving 
guns, as tried by him experimentally in Rou- 
mania; but the main point was independent 
works, the loss of one of which would not en- 
danger the rest, yet so related and supple- 
mented as to help each other and the field 
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forces. The principle of disappearing guns, 
dispersed or in couples, instead of massed, but 
under central electrical control, was also urged. 
Supposing that 50,000 men could be kept 
under arms at all times, and that 100,000 or 
120,000 men could be relied upon under stress 





of war, the garrisons of Antwerp, Termonde, 
Diest, and other points at the north, with 


| those of Charleroi, Namur, Liége, and other 
His Pro- | 
gressist opponents have been reduced to silence; | 


points on the Meuse, would apparently require 
more than half the available forces; but those 
at the points first named might be sent forward 
in the first instance to the Meuse Valley and 
the railroad running through it. 





RECIPROCITY AND THE FAVORED NATION 
CLAusE.—England threatens to nullify the 
effects of our new reciprocity treaties with the 
Spanish-American countries by demanding of 
the latter that they admit British goods onthe 
Same terms as those of the United States, ac- 
cording to the treaties which promise her the 
same trade privileges as are given to ‘‘ the most 
fav red nation.” It isan English bluff, but it 
will succeed if the Spanish Government and 
the South American Republics are simple 
enough to be awed by it, or if they fear that 
the United States may not support them in 
defying it. Mr. Blaine undertook a big con- 
tract in trying to establish reciprocity with 
Spanish America. The country is ready to 
stand by a statesman of courage—not that it 
requires much courage nowadays to make 
England back squarely down from any preten- 
sions on this continent.—Boston Pilot, Aug. 
29. 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 


LATER ESTIMATE OF EUROPE’S 
WHEAT SHORTAGE, 


William E. Bear’s Letter in Bradstreet’s, 
Aug. 29.—I should make the net European de- 
ficiency of wheat much greater than I made it 
three weeks ago, because crops have since 
been injured by storms, persistent wet weather, 
and mildew, while the rye crop has been shown 
to be even worse than it was then supposed to 
be, and disease has attacked the potato crop, 
greatly reducing expectations of the produc- 
tion of that substitute for grain as food. Early 
threshings in France and Spain, too, prove 
that the wheat crop is smaller than the lowest 
anticipations, and the most recent reports from 
Roumania, Italy, and Switzerland are less 
satisfactory than earlier reports were. On the 
other hand, the advance in the price of wheat 
has increased the probability of maize and 
barley being used extensively instead of wheat 
and rye as food. With all due allowance for 
this consideration, I should now put the net 
European deficiency of wheat at fully 320,- 
000,000 bushels, instead of 281,000,000 
bushels, as in my _ previous’ estimate. 
The fears of extensive famine in India have 
been allayed, though not the fear of scarcity in 
certain districts. If America and India can 
send to Europe 206,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and flour reckoned as wheat, there will be 
about 104,000,000 bushels to obtain from South 
America, Canada, Austra‘asia, Algeria, 
Egypt, Asia Minor and Persia. The quantity 
named is considerably greater than there is 
any reason to expect from these countries, and 
in my opinion the reserve stocks of wheat 
throughout the world will have to be drawn 
upon more nearly to exhaustion than they have 
been before within the memory of the oldest 
observer. It is utterly improbable that there 
will be a diminished consumption of wheat 
and rye in Russia equal to the enormous defi- 
ciency in rye. Less rye will necessarily be 
eaten, but more wheat, and the wheat crop 
is also a very shortone. The German Govern- 
ment has ordered the use of wheat for bread 
for the army. Besides, it is misleading to 
state that the deficiency of rye is chiefly in 








Russia, as the crop is a very short one in 
| every country in Europe which grows it at all 
extensively. In Germany, for example, even 
the opponents of the demand for the abolition 
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of the grain duties admit that the rye crop is 
about 20 percent. below the average. Last 
year there was a deficiency of wheat, as is 
proved by the diminished reserve stocks, and 
this year the European crop is more than 200,- 
000,000 bushels less. 





SIGN OF A PREMIUM ON GOLD. 


Rural New Yorker, New York, Aug. 29.— 
In the loan market in New York City it has 
become quite common of late to make a differ- 
ence in the interest on loans payable in gold 
and indollars. At present, while the rate on 
notes running a year and payable in gold, is 
usually 4% per cent., that on the same class of 
notes payable in dollars is six per cent., and 
the discrimination is likely to become general 
throughout the country. This is the first visi- 
ble manifestation of the effects of the move- 
ment in favor of the free coinage of silver. 
The extra 14 per cent. represents the amount 
of risk from the chance that, before the matur- 
ity of the loan, the country will be on a silver 
or at least off a gold basis. We shall be off a 
gold basis whenever gold commands any prem- 
jum, however small, over ‘‘ current funds,” 
and, strictly speaking, we shall be on a silver 
basis only when gold commands a premium 
over ‘‘current funds” equal to the difference 
between gold bullion and silver bullion—about 
24 per cent. at present. 





THE TREASURY AND CROP-MOVING. 


Chicago Inter Ocean, Aug. 28.—The season 
for crop-moving is now fairly begun. For 
some days now our Chicago banks have felt 
the pressure of their country correspondents 
for small bills for use in paying the farmers for 
their wheat. With extraordinarily heavy crops 
and better prices than usual the call for small 
bills will be beyond precedent. Secretary 
Foster knows enough about the agricultural 
situation to appreciate the financial situation 
also, To facilitate matters, he recently noti- 
fied the Western bankers that the United 
States Treasury would furnish the necessary 
kinds of money and charge only 15 cents per 
$1,000 for transportation, quite a saving over 
ordinary bank rates (75 cents per $1,000). As 
a consequence, the Western banks have largely 

tructed their New York correspondents to 
deposit to their accounts in the Subtreasury 
the amounts required for shipment. 


AN ALLEGED SHREWD OPERATION. 


Chicago Herald, Aug. 28.—Secretary Foster 
saw his chance to replenish his gold balance. 
He got word to Western bankers that the 
Treasury Department would ship currency to 
any part of the West for 15 cents per $1,000. 
Immediately the Western banks began to 
inclose with every draft on New York an order 
to ship through the Treasury. When the New 
York banks went to the Subtreasury in that 
city to deposit money for sh‘pment, they found 
that the Assistant Treasurer insisted upon the 
deposit of gold coin or gold certificates. When 
they protested they were told that such was 
the practice. The Treasury held on to the 

Id, and telegraphed orders on the Western 

ubtreasuries and Government depositories to 
send greenbacks to the banks ordering cur- 
rency. The bankers found out how the Secre- 
tary was working the game, and began to con- 
sider how they should get even. Mr. Foster 
got*wind of this, and, not wishing to precipitate 
a conflict, modified his policy so far as to 
accept deposits for shipment West one-half in 
gold and gold certificates, and one-half in 
greenbacks. And sothere isa truce between 
the Treasury and the banks for the present. 
Why was it necessary for the Secretary to 
resort to this sharp practice? Fortwo reasons: 
First, because it is not unlikely that he will be 
called upon to pay out $30,000,000 for called 
bonds next month, and as the holders have a 
right to demand coin it will be well to have a 
good deal more gold than the $100,000,000 re- 
quired to be held against the greenbacks. He 
is now reported to have nearly $29,500,000 








more. Second, because the gold receipts are 
very small. And here we come to the impor- 
tant point. Why are the gold receipts so 
small? Because people who have tariff taxes 
to pay are not so free with their gold as they 
were a year ago. Instead of paying over 90 
per cent. gold and less than 10 per cent. in 
currency, as they were voluntarily doing then 
in New York, they are paying not much more 
than Io per cent. in gold and nearly go per 
cent. in currency. This clearly indicates a 
lack of faith in the stability of the gold stand- 
ard. And when the Secretary of the Treasury 
feels constrained to outwit the bankers in order 
to strengthen the gold reserve, and even then 
finds the Treasury with $56,000,000 less gold 
than it held free a year ago, confidence in the 
stability of the goid basis is likely to be some- 
what impaired. In this view of the case the 
Secretary’s smart performance is not at all 
funny. If the gold receipts should be still 
further reduced in consequence, probably it 
will not seem so funny to the Secretary him- 
self. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 





UNIFORM DIVORCE I.AWS. 


New York Herald, Aug. 30.— The action 
taken by the American Bar Association to se- 
cure uniform legislation in the several States 
isatimely move in an important direction. 
There are many subjects on which such uni- 
formity is highly desirable—bankruptcy, com- 
mercial paper, wills, ctc.—but none of more 
pressing importance or of closer concern to the 
people than marriage and divorce. One law 
of marriage and divorce for one people would 
seem to be as much a matter of course as a 
uniform system of currency. Yet the Ameri- 
can people are subject in their domestic rela- 
tions to forty odd codes of law, an anomaly 
not found in any other civilized country in the 
world. If these various statutes were uniform, 
or nearly so, it would make little difference how 
many there were. But scarcely two of them 
are alike, and many of them present conflicts 
that give rise to grave evils. Cases are con- 
stantly arising in which only the courts can 
determine whether a woman is a wife ora 
mistress, a widow or a false claimant; whether 
children are legitimate or otherwise; whether 
certain persons are heirs or not. This doubt 
arises from the uncertainty of the law as to 
what constitutes a valid marriage. In one 
State a formal ceremony is required; in an- 
other a mere verbal agreement of the parties 
is sufficient. Still greater evils are presented 
by the variety of statutes relating to divorce. 
In some States the divorce laws are so rigid 
that it is difficult to sever the marriage tie. 
In others the marital obligation is as easily 
thrown off as taken on. In New York there 
is but one ground of divorce. Elsewhere a 
dozen may be found, including the most trivial 
things. In one State the applicant must show 
a year’s residence. In another six, or even 
three, months will do. Here divorced defend- 
ants are forbidden, there they are free, to 
marry again. Whether severance of the mar- 
riage relation should be made difficult or easy 
is a point on which opinions differ and will 
differ. But there can be no question that the 
law of divorce should be the same for every 
State of the Union. It should be no easier to 
get a divorce in Dakota than in New York, no 
harder to get one in Pennsylvania than in 
Illinois. The true remedy is a National law 
of marriage and divorce. But that law can 
come only from Congress, when it has been 
empowered to legislate on the subject by a 
Constitutional amendment. The adoption of 
such an amendment is out of the question in 
the near future. The only remaining course is 
uniform legislation in the several States. To 
bring about this legislation is the task under- 
taken by the American Bar Association. Like 
all great reforms, the progress of this one 
must be slow. But the cause is steadily gain- 
in strength and popularity. Never has there 
been greater reason for its success, now that 
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the courts of one State are beginning to ques- 
tion the validity of divorces granted in another 
to persons who have gone there for no other 
purpose than to get a divorce. 





ATTACK ON TRIAL BY JURY. 


New York Sun, Aug. 29.—The American 
Bar Association has been in session this week 
at Boston. On Wednesday the Committee on 
Remedial Procedure presented a report recom- 
mending the support of the legislation which 
should provide for a verdict by three-fourths of 
the jury in civil cases. After a long discussion 
the Association decided to postpone the further 
consideration of the question until its next 
annual meeting. Insupport of the proposition 
to allow a three-fourths verdict, the principal 
argument seems to be that it will render it 
impossible for one juryman to stand in the 
way of a verdict. Practical experience 
shows, however, that the comparative number 
of disagreements brought about by the 
action of one juror is very small indeed. 
The advantage of requiring a unanimous ver- 
dict is that, in doubtful cases, one member or 
two members of the jury, by refusing to con- 
cur at once with the views of the others, may 
insure an adequate discussion of the facts, such 
as could not be had under other circumstances. 
The full and fair deliberation frequently results 
in changing the views of the entire body. No 
doubt, improvements may be effected in the 
direction of securing more intelligent jurors 
than are always now obtainable in the great 
cities. This could be done perhaps by short- 
ening the term of service to a week, by lessen- 
ing the number of exemptions, and by enforc- 
ing the performance of jury duty onthe part of 
all those legally liable to perform it, consulting 
however, so far as possible, the convenience of 
the citizen in respect to the time of the year in 
which he should desire to serve. But, so far 
as the main features of the jury system are 
concerned, the best thing to do with it is to let 
it absolutely alone. 


FIRST SUGGEST A BETTER PLAN. 

Lewiston Journal, Aug. 28.—It is no new 
suggestion; but the argument of Prof. Alfred 
Russell,D.D.,of Michigan, atthe American Bar 
Association meeting in Boston, in favor of 
abolishing juries, will attract much attention 
and give new courage to the anti-jury advo- 
cates, none of whom, by the way, have devised 
a satisfactory substitute for the jury system. 





SOCIALISM THE HOPE OF THE 
CAPITALIST. 


The People, New York, Aug. 30.—The fate 
of the small farmer differs in no essential par- 
ticular from that of the small capitalist. That 
a difference should seem to exist, results sim- 
ply from the difference in the nature of the 
capital employed by each. The capitalist en- 
gaged in industry collapses wholly when he 
fails to pay hisdebts. He is wiped out. Some 
10,000 of them were driven to the wall in 1890 
in the United States, 82.3 per cent. of whom 
were small capitalists. It is different with the 
farmer. His principal capital being land, he 
retains a foothold long after he has become in- 
solvent. Consequently, there is no weeding 
out in the country to the extent there is in the 
city. And why does the city small capitalist 
collapse? For reasons identical with those 
that bear down his agricultural counterpart. 
He also works in defiance of the law that com- 
pels codperation, or monopoly, or concentra- 
tion of capital; he also is undersold by the big 
capitalist, who produces more cheaply. And 
as to his condition in the stubborn, blind strug- 
gle against economic evolution, he, like the 
farmer, is ground down and is bereft of the 
comforts of civilization. In view of this, the 
movement that perceives distress only in one 
class, or attributes the general distress pri- 
marily to the distress of the farming class, 
isadelusion. In view of this, the solution of 
the problem for both is the same—the estab 
lishment of the codperative commonwealth 
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THE SOCIALISTS AND THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Aug. 27.— 
Is Socialism to find recognition at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago? It would seem so. The 
president of the American Federation of Labor 
has extended to the Socialist Congress at 
Brussels a formal invitation to hold a session 
during our Columbian Exhibition. It is very 
questionable if this is wise. This association has 
ceased to be a distinctively labor organization. 
Its members at the Brussels Conference put 
labor in the background, and gave prominence 
to wild theories of government and to revolu- 
tionary schemes. Their hobby seemed to be 
that the world must be turned upside down, 
and that there can be no happiness for the 
laboring classes until conditions are reversed 
by the rich becoming poor and the poor rich. 
Similar ideas are proclaimed by Socialists 
throughout Europe, and too often in our own 
land. We have enough of them now, without 
having such sentiments echoed to the skies by 
representatives from abroad during the cele- 
bration of the discovery of a land noted for its 
constitutional liberty, orderly government, and 
fair dealing with mankind. What we want, 
then, is the dominance of a patriotic spirit and 
of a devotion to human welfare which shall 
find expression in a full and just recognition of 
national as well as of individual rights and in 
a desire to build up, not destroy, the institu- 
tions, agencies, and principles by which nations 
and communities advance in material, intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious development. 





THE BRITISH WORKMAN AND 
SOCIALISM. 


Edinburgh Scotsman, Aug. 22.—The British 
artisan has all the inducements moving the 
more highly trained laborer to decline to place 
himself under a system in which he would bear 
the burden of others as well as his own. It is 
to be supposed, therefore, that, in spite of the 
foolish sayings and mischievous doings of the 
New Unionism, British labor, as a body, will 
continue to refuse to be converted to the new 
creed, or to depart from the healthy and 
expansive system of individualism which is so 
much in harmony with the independent spirit 
of the race, and which has in practice so won- 
derfully aided to develop the prosperity of the 
country, and especially the prosperity of its 
working classes. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE LEAGUE OF CHURCH AND 
SALOON. 

The Voice, New York, Sept. 3.—The time 
has come for a new warfare. The ungodly 
league between churchesand saloons must be 
broken, if the churches have to be split from 
turret to foundation stone. A church that will 
palter or stammer in the presence of 140,000 
gaping hells in America is an enemy to God 
and a menace to the moral health of the 
nation. The minister that supports by his 
ballot or his silence the policy of license or a 
license party is no longer worthy to be a relig- 
ious instructor or moral guide. The time has 
come when the truth must be shown in all its 
nakedness. The saloon exists because it is 
legalized and protected. Its legalization rests 
upon the voters of America. Men who delib- 
erately shut their eyes to this fact are unfit to 
take communion at God’s table. If we cannot 
condone this sin in a party or a political 
leader, much less can we do it in a church or a 
minister. 

If the saloon-keepers are ‘‘ poisoners-gen- 
eral,” as John Wesley said, those who com- 
mission them for this business stand side by 
side with them in their guilt. If they are 
‘traffickers in human blood,” as Lyman 
Beecher said, thousands of ministers and about 
4,000,000 professed followers of Christ have on 
their hands the same blood and have nothing 
like the same stress of temptation to palliate 
their guilt. ‘‘ This question should not be drag- 
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ged into the pulpit.” In God's name, isn’t mur- | 


der to be dragged into the pulpit and censured ? 
Men and brethren, there are stains of blood 
on the pulpit. There is blood in the pews. 
The foundation stones are wet with it. What 
is to be done about it? There is but one 
thing to do. The guilt which we refuse to 
share politically is one which we should refuse 
to share religiously. The Church must be 
purged of this guilt. The guilt of the Church 
rerrains so long as a nan who deliberately 
supports the legislation of drunkard-making is 
allowed to remain in its pulpits or in its pews. 
A _ blood-guilty Church is even worse than a 
blood-guilty party. If any church or any 
minister or church paper refuses hereafter to 
free itself or himself from complicity with this 
‘* traffic in human blood,” every true Prohibi- 
tionist, in our opinion, ought to repudiate such 
a church or minister or paper, and withdraw 
his or her support. We want some sanctified 
cursing done. ‘‘ Curse ye Meroz,” said the 
angel of the Lord, ‘‘ curse ye bitterly the in- 
habitants thereof, because they came not to 
the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” 

One thing more. A few years ago, J. W. 
Bruce, of Canastota, N. Y., said that the 
Church is the bulwark of the rum power. We 
criticised Mr. Bruce for the utterance. We 
want to apologize to himnow. His vision was 
clearer than ours. Thank heaven there are 
churches (a very few) and ministers (also few) 
who are shining exceptions; but the controlling, 
dominant power of every large denomination 
in America is in league with the saloons and 
slums of our land, and that league is ratified 
yearly at the ballot-box. 

The attitude of the churches of America. is 
the bulwark of the rum traffic. 

God pity us; it is the truth. 


NEW YORK LIQUOR MEN’S EXCISE 
PROPOSALS. 


New York Tablet, Aug. 29.—The revolt of 
the liquor dealers of New York City against 
the blackmailing régime of Tammany Hall, 
instead of abating, is growing in intensity, 
much to the dismay of the bosses. The liquor 
men propose to resist this system of robbery 
in the future, and, as they control the politics 
of this city, all they need to accomplish their 
purpose is organization and action at the polls. 
They purpose to secure, as a beginning, the 
equalization of the license laws, and the pas- 
sage of a law governing Sunday selling. The 
object of the first measure is to make the 
owners of the buildings wherein liquor is sold 
take out the license. The liquor dealer does 
not by this mean to evade the tax, for the 
landlord would in that case add the license to 
the rent. But when the landlord is compelled 
to take out the license, he will be held respon- 
sible for the character of the saloon to be 





| opened, and disreputable people will in that case 





find it more difficult to engage in the business. 
The movement in regard to the regulation of 
liquor-selling on Sunday is also of imperative 
necessity. The sentiment among the liquor 
dealers who are now working for reform in 
the matter is, that the saloons should be 


allowed to keep open on Sundays during cer- | 


tain hours of the day, Let the saloons be 
closed, and the private entrance be left open 
to the public. Then the system of excise and 
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dealers have it in their power to abolish this 
practice, and now that they have awakened to 
a sense of their own folly in maintaining in 
office a set of officials who exist only to rob 
them, we trust they will not cease in their 
efforts until they can conduct their business 
without being subject to the harpies of cor- 
ruption and fraud. 


MAYOR GRANT'S PLEDGE. 

New York Tribune, Sept. 2.—In making an 
address of welcome to the _liquor-dealers 
Mayor Grant was not altogether a free agent. 
What he said must be looked upon, not neces- 
sarily as his personal views, but as the official 
expression of Tammany Hall’s sentiments 
toward the saloons. The main feature of the 
Mayor’s address was the declaration in favor 
of opening liquor-shops during ‘* certain 
hours” on Sunday. The question of Sunday 
opening will inevitably be pressed upon the 
next Legislature, and the liquor men will of 
course call upon the Tammany representatives 
to redeem this pledge. 





PATRIOTS OPEN TO NEGOTIATION, 

Wine and Spirit Gazette, New York, Aug. 
28.—The political party which desires to carry 
the State of New York this fall will have to 
submit a solution of the excise question in 
such terms as will carry the conviction to the 
people that the party declarations on this 
point are not mere phrases, but expressions of 
honest intent. It is betraying no secret to 
say that the confidence of the liquor dealers in 
Democratic promises is shaken. Among the 
issues of the hour which call for settlement 
may be mentioned the regulation of the sale of 
liquor on Sunday, a modification of the civil 
damage act in a just and fair spirit, a statute 
securing the better enforcement of the law 
prohibiting the sale of liquor to minors by ex- 
tending the prohibitory clause to the instiga- 
tor of the offense, and statutory relief from 
arbitrary and onerous regulations of Excise 
Boards, which are of little practical value, but 
are used chiefly as an instrument for molesting 
and harassing the liquor dealers for the purpose 
of making them pliant. 

These are some of the pressing issues on 
excise legislation, for which a solution ought 
to be offered in the formal declarations made 
by the political parties in their platforms, and 
on which the candidates for office, from 
Assemblyman to Governor, are expected to 
take a stand in unequivocal terms. 





PARTIAL PROHIBITION IN GEORGIA. 

Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Aug. 28. 
A sentiment has developed in the present 
Legislature of Georgia which gives ground for 
the belief that the Farmers’ Alliance of that 
State is hostile to the liquor traffie, and will, if 
it obtains control of the next Legislature, 
abolish it altogether—so far as it can be done 
by legislation. Georgia already has a local 
option law, and a majority of the counties have 
have ‘‘ gone dry.” Probably the other coun- 
ties would do so if they were controlled 
by the Alliance. The white farmers, as a 
rule, are opposed to the sale of liquor on 
account of its demoralizing effect upon labor. 
Reason and experience teach that farm hands 


police corruption will be removed; there will|do much better when liquor is out of their 


no longer be a premium on law breaking, and 


reach. Those who crave liquor and are able 


the amount of liquor sold will not be any/|to buy it by the gallon, can supply themselves, 


greater than what is sold now. We have no 
fault to find with those who maintain that 
Sunday selling should be prohibited. But such 
prohibition is impossible in large cities and 
towns. The working classes, too, not without 
reason, demand the right of procuring liquid 
refreshments on Sunday, if they desire them. 
The abuse of permitting spies to sneak or 
force their way into liquor saloons, and to 
arrest the occupant, should be surpressed. No 
man should be arrested in his own house with- 
outa warrant. The law requiring this should 
apply to the liquor dealer as well as to every 
other member of the community, The liquor 





law or no law. During the present session of 
the Legislature there have been introduced 
several temperance bills of a peculiar nature. 
One is intended to prevent physicians from get- 
ting drunk, another to keep druggists sober, 
and still another to restrain judges and other 
court officials from imbibing too freely. 
One bill has passed which is a close approach 
to actual prohibition in the rural districts. It 
prohibits the sale of alcoholic liquors within 
three miles of any church or school-house, out- 
side of incorporated towns. This will have 
the effect of restricting the liquor traffic almost 
exclusively to towns. Another bill has been 
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introduced which was intended as a burlesque 
on the one last mentioned. It provides that 
no intoxicants shall be sold within three miles 
of the State capitol. It is said, however, to be 
receiving serious consideration. Should it be- 
come a law, Atlanta will become a temperance 


city again. 





THE DRINK PROBLEM SOLVING 
ITSELF. 


New York Post, Sept. 1.—High license is 
generally conceded to be the most practicable 
method of dealing with this problem through 
legislation which has yet been devised, but in 
those States where it has been longest tried it 
has not realized the expectations that were rea- 
sonably entertained. It is better than low 
license, and better than a dead-letter prohibi- 
tion, but it generally does not prove so efficient 
as was hoped. The result is that the popular 
mind is unsettled’ and chaotic as to the 
whole subject of liquor legislation. But 
despite the disappointment as to the results of 
legislation, felt by advocates of prohibition and 
of high license alike, it is a fact that there isa 
steady growth of temperance in the community. 
In other words, men are growing more tem- 
perate, not because the law says that they shall 
not have a chance to get drunk, but because 
public sentiment impresses upon them the con- 
viction that they cannot afford to get drunk. 
It is by strengthening this sentiment that the 
work of temperance reform is to be chiefly 
prosecuted. Tell a man the law says he 
shall not get drunk, and he is quite likely to 
do it out of spite; convince him that it doesn’t 
pay to get drunk, and no law will be needed. 





WHEREIN PROHIBITION 
FAILURE. 


Boston Traveller, Aug. 28.—‘* Prohibition is 
a failure!” is the shout that goes out from the 
saloon, and the echofof it is heard inthe sub- 
servient newspapers and the political circles 
that are under the influence of appetite or 
cowardice, or controlled by men ready for 
trading. That the law’is not strictly enforced 
is urged in evidence, but no law ever was, 
except the immutable laws of God, and yet we 
do not call human laws failures because law- 
less and wicked and weak men break or evade 
them. And again, we are told that prohibition 
is a failure, because in many places where it is 
the law public sentiment is against it, and 
appetite and greed lead men to break it, 
and public officials are induced by sympa- 
thy or bribery to close their eyes, and 
violate their obligations to society and 
their oaths of office. These things do, in- 
deed, show that there has been a failure. The 
community that winks at violations of law is a 
failure; the officials which ignore such viola- 
tions are failures; the party that helps and 
encourages the violation of law is a failure; 
the newspaper that lacks principle—whatever 
its financial standing may be—is a failure; the 
tippler, like the seller, is a failure, The thing 
that is right is never a failure. 


IS A 


AN INCOMPLETE FAILURE. 

Union Signal, Chicago, Aug. 27.—We lately 
spent a week in Maine, with eyes and ears 
open, to discover whether prohibition did pro- 
hibit.. We heard many complaints about non- 
enforcement of law, both prohibitory and for 
scientific temperance instruction, and doubtless 
they were just, for laws will not enforce them- 
selves, and even Maine has not reached that 
blessed stage when every officer elected does 
his whole duty unflinchingly. But a few facts 
convinced us that even a partial enforcemcnt 
of prohibition is better than the best high 
license can offer. When we find a State abso- 
lutely free from distilleries and breweries, 
cities with no open saloons, and hotels with 
hundreds of guests yet without a bar; when we 
hear men, fathers of families, who have grown 
up in Maine, say they have never in their 
lives seen any one drink a glass of liquor, we 
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CoMMENTS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA PLAT 
FORM.—The Prohibition party of Pennsylvania 
held its State convention at Harrisburg, last 
Wednesday, and issued a declaration of princi- 
ples, which embraces about everything in the 
political calendar. The third plank of the 
platform declares ‘‘that to license or tax the 
liquor business increases its power for evil.” 
It is too well known to-day to admit of any dis- 
pute, or even to require any argument, that 
high license is a practical solution of the vexa- 
tious question of temperance. The last plank 
of the Pennsylvania platform states that ‘‘ the 
suppression of the liquor traffic is the domin- 
ant political issue in Nation and State.” The 
promotion of temperance is a great moral 
question, but it does not, and should not, enter 
the political field.—Aetersburg Index-Appeal, 
Aug. 28. 





PROPOSED GERMAN Liquor Law.—Ger- 
man legislators have a bill under consid- 
eration for the suppression of drunkenness. 
The measure proposes to place habitual 
drunkards under the restraint of special guar- 
dians. The statements that drunkenness is 
rarely known inthe German empire can evi- 
dently be taken with some grains of allowance. 
The evil must be of considerable magnitude 
when it becomes a subject of Government leg- 
islation,— Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Aug. 
29. 





RELIGIOUS. 





THE McQUEARY CASE REOPENED. 


Columbus Dispatch, Aug. 28.—Interest in 
the case of the Rev. Howard McQueary, the 
Cleveland Episcopalian divine charged with 
heresy, is likely to be soon reawakened. 
Bishop Leonard pronounced Mr. McQueary’s 
sentence on the 18th of March, wherein 
it was decreed that if within six months 
the heretical minister should not present 
to the Bishop ‘‘satisfactory evidence that 
he will not teach and publish the views con- 
cerning the virgin birth and the resurrection” 
which he had previously expressed, and for 
which he was tried and found guilty of heresy, 
he should be deposed fromthe ministry. The 
stipulated period will expire on the 18th of 
September, and, since there is no _ likeli- 
hood that Mr. McQueary will retract, it is 
probable that interesting developments will 
ensue. It is announced that Mr. McQueary 
will contest the legality of the Bishop's act of 
deposition, on grounds of the ecclesiastical and 
the civil law. The contention is that only three 
sentences are provided by the canons of the 
church applicable to heresy, being admonition, 
suspension, or degradation. Sentence of sus- 
pension having been pronounced, Mr. Mc- 
Queary maintains that the Bishop cannot pro- 
nounce two or three distinct sentences for one 
charge, and this he proposes by the aid of 
counsel to prove in civil proceedings, if neces- 
sary. 


LEGEND OF THE HOLY COAT AT 
TREVES. 

London Tablet (Cath.), Aug. 22.—According 
to the traditions which gather venerable around 
this ancient and most sacred relic, St. Helen, 
sent the garment to Agritius, Bishop of Tréves, 
at the end of the qthcentury. The written 
documents do not go back further than 
the 12th century. There seems to be the 
record of an ivory diptych, a work of the 
Roman decadence, representing pictorially the 
bringing of the Tréves relics into the town by 
St. Helen. Be that as it may, there seems to 
be little difficulty in accounting for the lack of 
documents during the early centuries, for the 
custom of the West in regard to relics was in- 
variably the same; they were never, or very 
seldom, transferred or touched, and during 
troubled times they were carefully concealed. 





think prohibition does prohibit. 
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strong testimony to authenticity, could in these 
circumstances be the only testimony. In the 
year 1196, Archbishop John rediscovered the 
chest containing the holy robe. After 1512, 
the relic seems to have been subjected to vari- 
ous translations, and it returned finally to 
Tréves in 1810, having been away from that 
town foracentury. The extreme antiquity of 
the garment was evident; the color was brown 
both inside and outside, though this had become 
bleached by time in several portions ofthe 
woven stuff. There was no trace anywhere 
of aseam; only, on account of the material 
having worn away, the back has been covered 
over with some light material. It may be 
added that, when the relic was publicly exposed 
in 1810, more than 200,000 pilgrims flocked to 
see it; at the last exposition, in 1844, the num- 
ber overpassed 1,000,000. The Tréves relic 
claims to be the very garment, tunica inconsu- 
tilis, worn by Christ on Calvary, 


WHY A CATHOLIC CANNOT BE 
PRESIDENT. 


Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, Aug. 29.— 
Where shall we took tor a great statesman of 
national fame professing the Catholic faith? 
Catholics have served the country faithfully 
and well in most important positions—in the 
army and navy, as legislators, in the judiciary, 
and in nearly every place of honor and respon- 
sibily in the public service—and they are serv- 
ing the Government and nation to-day by mil- 
lions, in unofficial capacities; but at the same 
time it must be said they are without represen- 
taltives upon whom, under the usual formula 
for selecting candidates, the high honor of 
the standard-bearer of one of the great 
parties in the a contest for national supremacy 
could be consistently or reasonably conferred. 
If it were otherwise ; it there were Catholics 
eminently conspicuous in public affairs, pos- 
sessing the qualifications essential to political 
leadership, we do not believe that the fact of 
their religious faith would constitute an insur- 
mountable cbstacle to success. We fail to 
perceive that Catholics, as citizens, have any 
reason to complain of the existing state of 
things, until it can be demonstrated by a prac- 
tical test that an otherwise powerful candidate 
is debarred on account of his religious convic- 
tions from the realization of a proper and 
praiseworthy political ambition. 





DR. BUCKLEY ON THE SUBJECTION 
OF WOMEN. 


Christian Advocate, New York, Sept. 3—The 
Apostle gives as the first reason why woman is 
not ‘‘to usurp authority over the man,” ‘‘ For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve” (1 Tim., 
ii, 13). On that authority, which no orthodox 
Christian dare deny, we affirm that woman’s 
subjection does not rest exclusively on her 
part in inducing her husband to eat the forbid- 
den fruit. As to the first part of the curse, 
it was not that women should become mothers, 
but that their sorrows should be multiplied 
therein, that children should beacause of 
almost ceaseless anxiety to them. As tothe 
second, her subjection before she and her 
husband sinned was in a state of innocence, 
But when sin entered all was disarranged and 
marred. Herdesire is still toward her hus- 
band, but both have fallen. His headship and 
her subjection before the fall were perfectly 
codrdinated, spontaneous, and satisfactory. 
Since the fall the husband is often imperious 
and unjust, the wife frequently restive and 
restless. Those who declare to the Christian 
wife that she is no longer to be “‘ in subjection 
to her husband,” who teach her to claim 
authority equal to that of man, are doing her 
and the world vast harm. The headship of man 
and the codrdination of woman to that head- 
ship are for this life only. A headship admit- 
ting equality of influence there may be and is 
in every true marriage; but a headship pos- 
sessed by one of two admitting equality of 
government in each over the other is self-coa- 





Thus it came about that tradition, itself a 


tradictory and inconceivable. 
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tinople. 

Naval Duels, Ramming in. F. R. Brainard (Ensign U.S. N.). Untted Service, 
Sept.. 3 pp. Discusses the relative importance of the ram, the gun,.and the tor- 
pedo in naval engagements. : 

Naval Exploit (A Famous). The Late Admiral Porter. WN. A. Rev., Sept.. 8 pp 
The destruction of the rebel ram Albemarle by Lieutenant Cushing. 

New York Chamber of Commerce, Richard Wheatley. Hrrfer's. Sept., 12 pp 
Illus. Its history, purpose, and methods. 

North Shore (the), Summer Days on. Winfield S. Nevins. New England Mag.., 
Boston, Sept.,2t pp. Illus. Description of notable residences on the Cape 
Ann Coast of Massachusetts, between Beverly Bridge and Pigeon Cove. 

Old Landmarks. Dewey Bates, Zglish Jilustrated Mag., Aug.,12 pp. De- 
scribes the cottage homes and quaint nooks of rural England. Illus. 

Oyster Culture, Joel Benton, Drake's Mag., Sept., 2 pp. 

Painter’s (A) Paradise, Play in Provence. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Century, 
Sept.,10 pp, Illus. Description of Martiques—a revelation of picturesque- 
ness. 

Peking, The Recent Audience at. R.£. Gundry. Westminster Rev.,16 pp. A 
historical sketch marking the advance of China in the courtesies of international 
intercourse. 

Poet’s (A) Town. Margaret B. Wright. Chautauguan, Sept.,5 pp. Illus. De- 
scriptive of Marblehead. 

Postal Banking System (The Austrian), Sylvester Baxter. Sept., 7 pp. Advo- 
cates the adoption of a similar system in this country. 

Prisoners. Treatment of, at Camp Morton. I. A Reply to ‘* Cold Cheer at Camp 
Morton.”” W.R. Holloway. II. Rejoinder. John A. Wyeth. Century, Sept.. 
19 pp. Illus. 

Railway Consolidation, A Plea for. C. P. Huntington, Pres. Southern Pacific 
R.R. AN. A. Rev., Sept.,11 pp. Argues that great good would result if all the 
railroads were under one control. 

Rifle and Carbine Firing. Some Sequences of. Capt. H. R. Brinkerhoff, U.S. A. 
United Service, Sept.,11 pp. Ascribes.the character and condition of military 
organizations to the officers, and recommends that officers have a regular, 
defined period of service at a Station. 

Riot and Massacre in Central China. The Rev. D,N. Lyon, Soochow. Church 
at Home and Abroad, Sept,, 2 pp. Cause Of riots; description of massacre. 

Roads and Highways (Country). John Gilmer Speed. Lippincott’s, Sept., 3 pp. 
Calls attention to the wretched condition of our roads, and tells what has been 
done in different States for their betterment. 

Russia and the Russians. Mrs. C.R.Corson. Chautauguan, Sept.,9 pp. Illus. 
I. The Greco-Russian Church. II. Russian Morals and Customs, III. Str. 
Petersburg and Moscow. Russian Art. 

Secret Oaths (Disloyal). Joseph Cook. Our Day, Aug.,21 pp. A vigorous assault 
upon Mormonism, Clan-na-Gaelism, Jesuitism, Freemasonry, etc. 

Siberia, A Winter Journey Through. George Kennan. Century, Sept., 1s pp. 
I}lus. Description of the author’s adventures and perils among the exiles. 

Snow Peaks (The), of the Pacific, and the Poets. C. S. Sprescher. Chaperone 
Mag., Aug.,7 pp. With three illustrations, and extracts from Venier Voldo, 

Madec, Morris, and Charles E, Markham. 

Tattersalls. Elizabeth Bisland. Cosmo., Sept.,7 pp. Illus. The great Lon- 
don horse market, and the family that gave it name and fame. 

Tewkesbury Abbey. The Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D, Dean of Glouces- 
tery. English Illustrated Mag.,10 pp. Descriptive. with Illustrations by C. 
Alfreda Channer. 

Texas City (A Rising)—The New South. New England Mag., Boston, Sept., 
gpp. Illus. Account of the city of Beaumont in Southeastern Texas, thirty 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Theatre Fires : Their Causes and Remedies. Captain Eyre M,Shaw,C.B,. New 
Rer,, London, Aug. 9 pp. 
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GERMAN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 

Kérner’s (Theodore) Bride. Grenzdoten, Leipzig, Aug.,6 pp. Biographical. 

Prussian Minister, The New. Ueber Land und Meer, Stattgart, Aug., 1 col. 
Notice of Karl Thielen, the new Minister of Public Works. With Portrait. 

LITERATURE AND ART. 

Goethe and the Lake of Zurich. J. Herzfelder. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, 
Aug., Tells of Goethe’s sojournings by the solitary lake in 1775, 1779, and 

1797. ith illustrations, 

Literary History, The Function of. Ernest Groth. Grenzoten, Leipzig, Aug., 
16 pp. To guide us to that which has important and lasting value in literature. 

Saint Elizabeth. Dramatic subject. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, 1¢ cols., 
with full-page illustration. Death of Saint Elizabeth, as exhibited in the last act 
at the Worms Theatre. 

: POLITICAL. 

China on Railways. Gustay. Krenke. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Aug.,7 pp. Sug- 
gests that the Siberian Railway, which skirts the Chinese frontier fora thousand 
miles, will probably arouse the Chinese to the necessity of mending her ways. 

Cypress under English Rule. Max Onefalsch-Richter. Die Nation, Aug., 3'2 pp. 
Speaks highly of England's efforts to make the Cyprian administration a model 
one. 

German Protected States (the), Legal Relation of, tothe Empire. Adolf Fleisch- 
mann. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Aug.,15 pp. Argued especially in relation to the 
German possessions in Africa. 

Land-Law Reform. Unsere Zeit. Leipzig, Aug.,19 pp. Argues that Land-Law 
Reform is the primary condition of social reform. 

Russia and Finland. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Aug. 20 pp. A _ history of the con- 
nection since the Union in 1809, and a protest against the Russian Chauvinistic 
attempt to denationalize it. 

SCIENCE. 

Animal and Plant Life in Fresh Water. Die Natur, Halle, Aug.,2pp. With 
lus. 

Coca-plant (The), Heinrich Theen, Die Natur, Aug., No. 31,3 pp. Tells of the 
cocain habit among the Peruvians and its effects. 

Coca plant (The), Nikolaus Freiherr von Thiimen-Jena. Die Natur, Halle. Aug., 
No. 32, 3 pp. Treats the plant as a valuable acquisition, and predicts its 
extended culture, 


Electric Exhibition (International) at Frankfort a. M. Die Natur, Halle, Aug., x 
Pp. 








Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Abraham; or, The Obedience of Faith. Series of Old Testament Heroes. The 
Rev. F. B. Meyer. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1. 

Addresses to the Graduating Classes of St. Agnes School. The Rt. Rev. 
William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Albany. Thos. Whittaker. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Amusements (Ecclesiastical.) The Rev. E. P. Garvin. 6th Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. roc. 

Christian Nurture in the Lutheran Church and Home. The Scriptural Laws of 
Education from Infancy to Complete Life. The Rev. Lee M. Heilman, M.A. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth. $1. 

Cleaning and Sewerage of Cities. R. Baumeister. Adapted from the German, 
pear permission oi the author, by J. M. Godell. Engineering News Co. Cloth, 

2.50. 

Constitution of the United States (Annotated). A.J. Baker. Callaghan & Co., 
Chicago. Sheep, $4 

Elijah; and the Secret of His Power. Series of Old Testament Heroes. The 
Rev. F. B. Meyer. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $r. 


Eothen. Pictures of Eastern Travel. 4. W. Kinglake. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1. 


Faith and Unfaith,and Other Essays. C. Kegan Paul. Cath. Pub. Society. 
Cloth. $2. 

Huguenots (the), Wars of. 
Cloth, $:. 


Israel: A Prince with God. Series of Old Testament Heroes. The Rev. F. 
B. Meyer Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1.00. 
Jews (the), History of. Vol.I. From the Earliest Period to the Death of 


Simon the Maccabee. H. Graetz. Jewish Pub. Society of America, Phila. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Jongph Beloved—Hated—Exalted. Series of Old Testament Heroes. The 
Rev. F B. Meyer. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1.00. 

Lake of Lucerne, and Other Stories. Beatrice Whitby. D. Appleton & Co. 
Hf. cloth, soc. 


Minerals and Synonyms, Catalogue of. T. Egleston. J. Wiley & Sons. Cloth, 

2.50. 

Misery Hill, The Vision of : A Legend of the Sierra Nevada, and Miscellaneous 
Verse. Milesl’Anson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, $1.25. 

re the World and Other Sermons. The late Edwin Hatch, D.D. 
(Author of the Bampton Lectures for 1880); with Biographical Notices. Edited 
by his Brother. Thos. Whittaker. Cloth, $1.50. 

Porter (the Late Father G.), Archbishop of Bombay, The Letters of. Cath. 
Pub. Society. Cloth, $2.00. 

Princess Girlikin ; or, The Fairy Thimble. Ida Preston Nichols. Other Fairy 
Tales, by Mary De Morgan. E. P. Dutton& Co. Cloth, $2.00. 

Psalter (the), The orgs and Religious Contents of, in the Light of Old Testa- 
men Criticism and the History of Religions. With an Introduction and eager 
dices. Eight Lectures Preached before the "!niversity of Oxford in the Year 
1889. The Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, D.D. Thos. Whittaker. Cloth, $4.00. 

Right Road (The) ; A Hand-Book for Parents and Teachers, John W. Kramer. 
Thos, Whittaker. Cloth, $1.25. 

Saints (the), The Science of, in Practice. J. Baptist Pagani. Cath. Pub. 
Society. Vol. III. Cloth, $1.30. 

Sprains ; Their Consequences and Treatment. C. W.M. Moullin. Reprinted 
from Wood's Medical an Surgical Monographs. W. Wood & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Two Girlsona Barge. V. Cecil Coles. W. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 

William II. of Germany, The Young Brower. A Study of Character Develop- 
mentona Throne. Harold Frederic. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 

Wire, A Treatise upon ; Its Manufacture and Uses, Embracing Comprehensive 
Descriptions of the Construction and Application of Wire Ropes. J. Bucknall 
Smith. J. Wiley & Sons. Cloth $3.00. 

Word and Sentence Book (Merrill's). A Practical Speiler Designed to Teach 
the Form, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Use of Common Words. Compiled by 
Teachers, Charles E. Merri}! & Co, 





W. Hanna, D.D. New Issue. E. B. Treat. 


THE LITERARY DIGHST. 


|Sept. 5, 1894. 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, August 26. 


The President makes speeches at many towns in Vermont, including an 
address in the Capitol, at Montpelier, to the members of the State Legislature 
caenee The American Bar Association meets in Boston......Thirty thousand 
persons attend the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting...... In this city, the search 
for bodies in the Park Place ruins is concluded ; 61 bodies have been recovered 
oecbes There is a split in the Cigarmakers’ Union, 


The French Fleet leaves Portsmouth; Admiral Gervais inviting the Eng- 
lish Channei fleet to visit Cherbourg in October...... Serious damages by the 
storm are reported in England and Ireland...... Mr. Carling, Dominion Min- 
ister of Agriculture, states that the permission to import American live cattle 
contemplates no change inthe existing tariff...... In the borough of Lewis- 
ham, Kent, after a tumultuous canvass, John Penn, Conservative, is elected 
Member of Parliament; he is a descendant of William Penn...... The Cana- 
dian census shows a total population of about 4,000,000, an_ increase of less 
than halfa million since 1881....../ A motion to censure Mr. Foster, Canadian 
Minister of Finance, is defeated in the House, 


Thursday, August 27. 


The President goes from St. Johnsbury to Proctor, Vt., making speeches by 
the way....../ An accident on the Western North Carolina Railroad kills 
twenty persons and injures many more...... Hon. S. C. Pomeroy, ex-Senator 
from Kansas, dies at Whitinsville, Mass...... Superintendent Lathrop orders 
an investigation of the charges of cruelty in Clinton Prison...... Senator 
William H. Stewart, of Nevada, is sued for $1,000,000...... The rainmaking 
experiment under charge of General Dyrenforth in Texas is reported success- 
ful; it will be repeated at El Paso, by invitation of the Mayor. 


The stockholders of 7ke Freeman's Journal decide that the paper shall, 
after Friday, oppose Parnell...... It is reported that rain has spoiled the crops 
in the midland and southern counties of England...... The finances of Gaute- 
mala are reported in very bad condition ; neither the army nor Government 
employés have been paid for three months. 


Friday, August 28. 


The President speaks at Rutland and Proctor, Vt., leaving at night on his 
return journey to Cape May...... Survivors of the Black Hawk War hold a 
reunion at Lena, Ill...... The American Bar Association votes medals to David 
Dudley Field and Lord Selborne...... Floods in Rensselaer County, N. Y., 
destroy lives and property....../ A fisherman on Raritan Bay has his leg 
nearly severed by a blow from the tail of a fish of the variety known as the 
sting-ray...... Several slight shocks of earthquake are felt in Connecticut. 
aperes In New York City, the District Attorney begins an investigation of the 
Park Place disaster. 


After a decisive battle, Valparaiso, the chief city of Chili, is surrendered to 
the Congressional army ; the downfall of Balmaceda is complete, and he isa 


fugitive...... A riot occurs in Russia on account of the rye Ukase ; anumber of 
rere are killed by the troops...... Two steamers collide near Sydney, 
N.S. W.; 26 lives lost...... The Queen of Roumania is ill with spinal conges- 
tion. 


Saturday, August 29. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes celebrates his eighty-second birthday...... It is 
reported that the Vanderbilts have secured control of the Union Pacific Rail- 
WAP < ...008 Great damage is done to crops by a prairie fire in South Dakota...... 
Gas in large quantities has been struck in Wellsburg, N. Y...... In New York 
City witnesses testify at the nag ee: meg of the Park Place disaster to the 
unsafe condition of the Taylor Building . 


It is believed that transportation in an English government ship of the bul- 
lion seized by Balmaceda will cause serious complications...... There is a 
probability of the removal by Germany of the duties on grain...... The offi- 
cial estimate ot the damage to property by the Martinique cyclone is $10,000,- 
000....65 There is widespread destitution among the Russian Peasantry...... 
Report isreceived of the crushing out by the Turks of a revolt in Yemen, 
Arabia; Ahmed Ritshdi Pacha, the Turkish commander, entered the capital 
with a train of fourteen camel loads of hands, cut from rebel chieftains, 


Sunday, August 30. 


Much damage is done by storm along the Jersey coast...... It is announced 
that President Harrison and family will leave Cape May about September 10 
oseeme It is stated that negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with Venezuela are 
to be renewed...... A ruffian enters a convent attached to the church of Our 
Mother cx Sorrows, Brooklyn, and assaults several of the nun: ; he was not 
captured...... The Central Labor Union denounces Tammany Hall for 
appointing the building inspectors who they say were responsible for the 
Park Place disaster. 


The Congress me my: possession of Santiago, the Chilian capital ; tran- 


quility prevails...... he Empress of Austria is said to show symptoms of 
insanity. 


Monday, August 31. 


The Tennessee Legislature meets in extra session to consider the State labor 
convict system...... The International Congress of Geologists is in session at 
Washington......The twenty-sixth annual session of the American Science 
Association is Opened in Saratoga with an address by President Andrew D. 
White. 

Information is received in London that the Porte has conceded the passage 
of the Dardanelles to Russian war ships...... Official corroboration of Bal- 
maceda’s fall is received by the State and Navy Departments...... President 
Diaz, of Mexico, appoints Joseph Ives Limantour Minister Plenipotentiary to 
arrange a commercial reciprocity treaty with the United States. 


Tuesday, September 1. 


The monthly public debt statement issued by the Treasury Department 
shows a reduction of the debt during the last month of $5,581,895...... Ex- 
Speaker Lampson is nominated for State Senator in Ohio, defeating James 
R. Garfield,a son of the late President Garfield...... The reciprocity treaty 
with Spain regarding Cuba and Porto Rico takes effect...... The annual con- 
vention of the Wine, Liquor, and Beer Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York is held in oo York City...... The annual conclave of the 
Grand Commandery Knights Templar of the State of New York meets in 
Saratoga. 


~ 
The conference of German Catholic societies, assembled in Dantzic, decide to 
romote an international Catholic congress to discuss the restoration of the 
ope’s temporal power...... The new submarine cable line, which for the first 
time provides direct communication between Brazil and the United States, is 
formally opened...... The Austrian and German newspapers declare that if the 
rumored yielding of Turkey to Russia is true, it will produce the most terri 
ble complications for all Europe...... The Oriental Congress is opened in 


Lonaon...... Ex-President Balmaceda, of Chili, is said to have been shot by 
a muteleer in the Andes. 
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Important to Sunday-School 
Teachers. 


AND ALL BIBLE STUDENTS. 


AUSSETS BIBLE 
(YCLOPADIA 


Compiled and written by Rev. A. K. FAUSSET, 
M. A., joint author of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown's 
critical and explanatory Bible Commentary, IIlus- 
trated by O0engravings. One vol, royal octavo, cloth, 
750 pp., price $5.00, tranportation free, 

This volume contains 3,700 articles; and presents a 
completeness and conciseness, such as should be found 
ina Bible Cyclopedia. It is invaluable to Students and 
Teachers of all denominations. 

Its exhaustive article on Creation, or on Isaiah, or on 
the Pentateuch, is alone worth the price of the volume. 

It contains, also, the results of the admirable work 
done by explorers, showing how, in an age prone to 
skepticism, God has given remarkable confirmations of 
the truth of His own Word in raising men who have 
been enabled to decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonand Assyria, and 
the archaic characters of the Moabite stone. Ephesus 
with its Temple to the great Diana, Midian and its 
mines, Rome and its catacombs, have al! contributed 
their quota of witnesses to the truth, 

A valuable index of all the books and the chapters of 
the Bible in consecutive order, with reference to the 
articles which illustrate them isadded. By consulting 
this index on any passage of Scripture, the student will 
immediately find the article which will afford him the 
information he desires. 


J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., President of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, writes: 

“It is a most admirable aid. I hope ten thousand 
teachers will use it inside the next six months,” 

T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., says: 

‘*It is in advance of all books !n that line.” 
NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS, D.D., of Brooklyn, 

writes: 

‘* The ‘ Bible Cyclopedia’ of the Rev. A. R. Fausset 
is accurate, disclosing, as it does, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the result of the latest investigations in all 
departments of Biblical research. It is compact, pre- 
senting in few words the sum and substance of what 
may be found in more elaborate Dictionaries and 
Cyclopedias. It is comprehensive, embracing in its 
treatment many subjects either just touched upon, or 
left altogether unnoticed in the majority of works 
having a similar aim.”’ 

Rev. D. W. C. HUNTINGTON, Bradford, Pa., 
writes: 

‘‘T have spent some time in an examination of the 
‘Bible Cyclopedia,’ plying it with various and hard 
questions, and I am delighted with its ready and 
thorough responses. Its adaptation to the use of all 
classes of Bible students should give it an immense 
circulation.” 

J. T. GRACEY, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 

‘*T have had the pleasure of a careful examination of 
Fausset’s * Bible Cyclopedia,’ and, further, the great 
help it affords in ‘ working with it’ on lines of investi- 
gation, which test the accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness of a work of this kind, and I find it not only emin- 
ently satisfactory, but admirable in so many qualities 
that it would be tedious to name them. It is full, fresh, 
and reliable.” 

Rey. F. N. LUSON, La Grange, IIl., writes: 

‘It isa masterly production. It is worth its price 
ten times over.” 

‘* More nearly realizes our ideas of a Bible dictionary 
for all classes than anything that has ever come under 
our observation.” —Lutheran and Missionary. 

‘* A storehouse for those who teach and those who 
woul’ be taught.”"—Zfiscopal Register. 

‘““A library of Biblical knowledge presented in a 
volume of 750 pages."’—Lutheran Observer. 

‘* A volume for the family library and an aid in the 
study of the Bible." —/ndependent. 


A Bible Translation of Great Value. 
YOUNC’S 


(LITERAL AND IDIOMATIC) 


Bible Translation 





Translated According to the Letter and 

| Idiom of the Original Language. By 
Robert Young, LL.D., Author of 

| Young’s “Analytical Concor= 

dance to the Bible,” etc., etc. 


Octavo, Cloth. Price, $4.00. Carriage Free. 
(Second Revised Edition.) 


While, us the translator states in his prefatory pages, 
the work in its present form is not to be considered as 
intended to come into competition with the ordinary 
use vf the commonly received English Version of the 
Holy Scriptures, but simply as a strictly literal and 
idiomatic rendering of the original Hebrew and Greek 
Texts, the great value of this translation must be fully 
apparent to all Bible students, particularly so, consider- 
ing the facts that the English verb ‘‘ destroy ” is, in the 
Common Version the representative of not less than 
Sorty-nine different Hebrew words ;—the verb “‘ fo set,” 
of forty, and ‘ tobring,” of thirty-nine, etc. Also that 
many hundreds of words given in English in the Com- 
mon Version have, each one, from 8 to 40 Hebrew 
representatives, while the King James’ revisers have 
given the word “‘ Nathan” (‘‘ to give ”*) 84 different ren- 
derings, and so on in a large number of instances, so 
that ‘in such a version as the one commonly in use in 
this country, there are scarcely two consecutive verses,” 
says Mr. Young, “ where there is not some departure 
from the original.” 





Extract from Pretace to the First 
Edition. 

“There are two modes of translation which may be 
adopted in rendering into our own language the wri- 
tings of an ancient writer. The one is, to bring him 
before us in such a manner as that we may regard him 
as our own ; the other, to transport ourselves, on the 
contrary, over to him, adopting his situation, modes of 
speaking, thinking, actiug, peculiarities of race, air, 
gestures, voice, etc. Each of these plans hae its ad- 
vantages. . . . All attempts to make Moses or Paul act 
or speak or reason as if they were Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century must inevitably tend to change the 
translator into a paraphrast or a commentator—charac- 
ters which, however useful, stand altogether apart from 
that of him who, with a work before him in one lan- 
guage sceks only to transfer it into another. 


Extract from Preface to Second Revised 
Edition, 

“ The following translation of the New Testament is 
based upon the belief that every word of the original is 
‘God-breathed,’ as the Apostle Paul says in his Second 
Epistle to Timothy, chap. 3. 16. This inspi- 
ration extends only to the original text, as ét came 
Srom the pens of the writers, not to any transla- 
tions evermade by man, however aged, venerable or 
good; and only in so far as any of these adhere to the 
original—neither adding to nor omitting from it one 
particle—are they of any rea/ value, for, to the extent 
that they vary from the original, the doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration is lost, so far as that version is con- 
cerned. 


“A strictly lileral rendering may not beso pleasant to 
the ear as one where the apparent sense is chiefly aimed 
at, yet it is not euphony but truth that ought to be 
sought im such a version as the one com- 
monly in use in this country, there are scarcely 
two consecutive verses where there is not some departure 
from the original.” 


‘* Not a few of the arguments usually brought by in- 
fidel authors against some of the leading doctrines of 
our most holy faith are at once answered simply by the 
correct —— the Hebrew phrases.""— Rev. Adam 
Stuart Muir, D.D. 

“ 4 translation of the Scriptures would be of invalu- 
able use, that would be an exact counterpart of the He- 
brew. Ina word, causing the Scriptures to present to 
the English reader not only the same general meaning, 
but even the same minute shades of thought and feel- 
ing which nny? ge to those familiar with the orig- 
inal tongues, Mr. Young’s translation seems to be ad- 
ey adapted to meet this want.”"—Rev. W. G. Blai- 
kie, D.D. 





A Great Commentary for All 
Bible Readers. 





ALL COMMENTARIES IN ONE. 


THE BIBLE WORK: 


Bible Readers’ Commentary. 


A Commentary on the New and Old Testaments. 
By J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. Contains Brief Read- 
ings and Complete Annotations and Comments, 
Being the Choicest and Best Observations of over 
400 Eminent Christian Thinkers and Writers of the 
Past and Present. Admirable adapted for Sunday- 
school and family use. The New Testament, com- 
plete in two volumes; the Pentatench, complete in 
two volumes. Four volumes. Over 53,000 pages. 
Illustrated. Vol. 5, from the Pentateuch to end of 
Solomon's reign, 635 pp., also ready. Cloth, $4.00 per 
vol.; sheep, $5.00 per vol.; half morocco, $6.50 per 
vol.; full morocco, gilt, $9.00 per vol. 





IN THIS GREAT WORK, ARRANGED FOR POP- 
ULAR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY USE, 


No Hebrew, Greek, or other Foreign words are 
quoted, It is simple enough for the unlearned, deep 
enough for the most learned, It is just the work every 
one who cares for the Bible should have in his home. 
It is the work to read at family worship, for it gives 
both the Bible text and meaning and exhortation on 
the same page. It is just the work for the Sunday- 
school Teacher and the Preacher, for it is all commen- 
taries in one, bringing all Biblical scholarship down to 
to-day. 

In this work the Business Man has in a nutshell the 
best that has ever been said about any text, thus 
avoiding the loss of time of searching for a grain of 
wheat in bushels of chaff. The reader who masters 
this single work will be abreast of current Biblical 
comment and discussion. It is the ‘*book of books,” 
for it contains the whole of the Bible, and the essence 
of all that has ever becn thought about it. 








Christian at Work $ ‘ The most scholarly and 
| the most readable of allcommentaries.”” Pres, 8. C. 

Bartlett, D.D.: ‘‘ Characterized by great fulness 

and discrimination of thought.” ©. Hl. Parke 

hurst, D.D.: ‘Thorough, unique, invaluable.” 
Charles H. Hall, D.D.: “It shows immense 
labor, singularly cool judgmentand a refined, sanctified 
taste.” Mark Hopkins: “The more familiar 
the acquaintance, the more highly it will be valued.” 
Austin Phelps, D.D.: ‘ This work contains the 
best thinking of the best minds of the ages."" Theo, 
L. Cuyler, D.D.: ‘It is a nutritious and delight- 
{ul work for popular reading.””’ George W. Cable: 
“As a layman and a student of the English Bible, I 
find it an extremely valuable help to itsstudy.” Way- 
land Hoyt, D.D.; “ It isa book of the communion 
of saints ; full of light and full of help.” 








CB” We offer the following special prices as 
inducements for formation of Clubs in Congre- 
gations, by Sunday-school Teachers members of 
| Young Men's Christian Associations, Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, Chautauqua Assemblies, 
Colleges and Seminaries, viz.: 


Any single vol., $4.00—the regular price. 
_A full set, or 5 selected vols., $3.00 per vol. 
' Four sets, or 20 selected vols., $2.50 per vol. 
Ten sets, or 50 selected vols., $2.00 per vol. 
A 16-Page Descriptive Circular; Commendations 
from many Eminent Sources, etc., sent free on appli- 
cation, 








FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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188 THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Imagine a 
7 lamp with all 
perfections — 
what will itbe? 

A light like 
the incandes- 


cent electric, but four or five 


times stronger. 


Controllable. A thumb- 
screw turns it up or down, a 


hundredth part of an 
you please. 
Without suspicion of 


inch if 


smell, 


like sunshine, and moonlight. 
It burns all night without 
touching ; and all the care it 


rhe rb every day is 
an 


filling 


dusting ; once a week the 
char rubbed off the top of the 
wick, and once in six months 


a new wick put in. 
Acommon servant, o 


r even 


a child, can take care of it. 
That is the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”’ 


Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DIXON’S sasc48 PENCILS 
OHARA 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7%e Lit- 
erary Digest and send 6c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 


Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 





0 / FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. 

We loan in the prosperous city of TACOMA 

/q and vicinity only. No drought. No pests. 

One-third valuation. Safe as U. S. Bonds. 
Successful experience. 


TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 





A Special Circular of Information is ready for dis- 
tribution by the 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


and will be sent ona tion to 
PRESIDENT DAVID J. HILL, 
Term begins, Sept. 10th. Rochester, N. Y. 





SANFORD’s “ PERFECT” 
HEEL PROTECTORS 


o] mAEELS 


BIND 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co- 








YOUR 


LITERARY 
DIGEST 


— THE— 


LITERARY DIGEST 
SELF- 


BINDER 


with Instructions for 
Use. 


Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, Neatness. 


Price, 75 Gents, 





POST-FREE. 


IN RAPID PREPS RATION. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD PICTIONARY 


—— OF THE —— 


ANGGAGE: 
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PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $12 ; AT $7 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


i=” SEND 5 CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE NEW PROS- 
PECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, Etc, NOW READY. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued will be $12 (in one 
volume ; if in two volumes, $14). But all persons who will sign 
and return blank below, and make a payment of $1.00, only $7 
(in one volume ; $9 if wanted in two volumes) will be charged. 


$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of Our Pariodicals. 
ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


** It will be a rival of the best Dictionaries.” — 7he Boston Journalof Education 
**] do not hesitate to Say it will be the completest single volume Dictionary of 


the English language.""—J. W. Basurorp, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


“* Of the two Dictionaries, the revision of Webster and your work, your plan is 
the better one, and will better meet existing needs. . . . he Century is a 
lexicographical luxury. Yours will be the English People’s Word Book.”—TueEo. 
W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoricand English Literature at Princeton, 


It Has a Staff of Over One Hundred Editors. 


These editors are among the best known of American and English 
scholars ; each is an acknowledged authority in his particular sphere 
of learning. The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be the 
work of scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences and in the different trades. Without reflecting unfavor- 
ably upon the work of others, we may be permitted to say that no 
dictionary of any language has had engaged upon it so many repre- 

















| sentative scholars. 





Invariable Conditions of Our Special Offer. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and 
who will subscribe now forthe Dictionary will be allowed an extra 
one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary for 
$6.00. INVARIABLE CONDITIONS: 1. Your subscription for 
the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid up to 
at least December 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank 
below, or « copy of it, and send with it $1.00 of the $6.00 you are to 
pay for the Dictionary, and the other $5.00 are to be paid when we 
notify you that the Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not 
be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical you 
are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least December 1, 
1891, send the amount of one year’s subscription with your Accept- 
ance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical 
will be advanced one year. 4. Any one not now an annual sub- 
scriber for one of our periodicals should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the peri- 
odical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment for the Dictionary. 
The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: THE 
Homi.etic REviEw, $3; THE MissIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 
$2; Tue Voice, $1; THe Lirerary DiceEst, $3. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 

SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 AND 20 AsTor PLACE, N. Y.: 

I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, 
and herewith forward you ONE DOLLAR in advance payment for the 
same, and will forward you the remaining S1x* DOLLARS when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood that if I am 
not satisfied with the work I shali be at liberty to send it back within 
three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 


*Ifyou are a subscriber for any one ofour periodicals cancel 
the werd Six by writing over it the word Five. 


Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in Two Volumes. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS Publishers 18 & 20 Astor Place WN. Y. 








